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ABSTRACT 

In i^ia effort to cla^rify and synthesize recent 
expianaticxi^ ofwunderdeveloj^ent apd 'poverty in Central i^ppalachia, 
the following tjL^e'e uodels^ weore explored: (1) the subculture of 
poverty uodel (ffientif ies .the) internal deficiencies of the Southern 
Appalachian traditional stl^lture as the, source of poverty 
problems) ; (2) the regional'^ development fiaodel (providing for. economic 
and social ov.erhead capital, trainiug people in/skills for' new 
industrial and service jobs, f ac^ilitating migration, and promoting 
private- industry via a growth center strategy) ; (3) ^he internal 
colonialissi^^model (identifies the process ,by tfhich dominant outside 
Industrial interests establish control and continue to prevent 
autonomous developm-ent of the subord^iate internal colony) . It was 
concluded that I the three moders shotfld .be understood as 
representations, of the different diiJejisions tPf social existence; the 
human interest dimensions of mutual understanding, technical control, 
and emancipation should provide a framework for perceiving .cultural 
adaptation, technical development/ and redistribution' of power as^ 
potentially complimentary jaspects of^ social developmenft ; in^Stitutions 
should be analyzed in the cohtext of the competitive, monopolistic, 
and state sectors of the national economy; class structjjre should be 
viewed in JLts lull complexity. (AOTHQB/UC) 
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ABSTRACT 

\ 

THREE models" IN SEARCH OF APPALACHIAN 
. DEVELOPMENT: CRITIQIE AND SYNTHESIS' 



Recent efforts to explain the persistence of poveJ^ty and xinder- ^ 
development in Central Appalachia can be dategorized as three types : 
the subcultufe of poverty model, the regional development model, arid 

tbe internal colonialism model. 

% 

. The subculture of poverty model identifies the internal deficien-\ 
cies of the Southern Appalachian traditional subculture as the"^*q^ce of *^ 
the problem. Empirical -studies show this model to fail ^s an explanation 
of regional underdevelopment. / 

.The regional dev^lopmeht model, epitomized by the programs of 
the Appalachian Re^ion^l Commission, is concerned with prpviding economic 
and social overhead capital, training people in slcills for new industrial 
arid service jobs, facilitating migration, and promoting ti^e establishment 
or relocation of- privately-owned industries' through a growth center 
strategy. A modernizing elite is seen 'as the agent of the developmental 
Ij^cess. This model provides* needed resources to the region but, in the 
absence of a critique of domination and a redistribution of poller and 
wealth, also serves as a rationalization of existing structures of 
privilege. , , , ^ ' 

The internal colonialism model examines 'the process by which 
dominant outside industrial intgi^ests establish control and' continue to 
prevent autonomous development of the^sub03^dinate internal colony. The 
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model is shown to be applied inapj^opriately to Central *Appalachia, and 
' a broader voodel of dependency is shown to offer the same insights. 

Tfie, three models shoulsMJS'TJnders^ not a« mutually exclusive 
alternatives/ but as representing different dxhensions of social exist- 
ence. Habermas'- distinction among the human int^^sts in mutual under- 
standing, technical control, and emancipation provides a framework fpi; 



1^ 



seeing cultural adaptation, technical development, and re^stfibution of 
power ^s potentially complimentary aspdtts of social development. 

Central Appalachians bfest characterized as a peripheral region^ 
within an advaiifeed capitalist country;" Regional institutions should be 
analyzed in the context of the monopolistic, competitive and state sectors 
of the national economy, x Tlie class "structure of the region needs to be 

•4 I • 

1* 

viewed in its full complexity to determine which groups have an interest ' 
^ in structural change. ^ 
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THREE MODELS IN SEARCH OF APPALACHIAN 
DEVELOPMENT: CRITIQUE" AND SYNTHESIS 

.' • - 

By the mid-1960s the Appalachian Regional Development Act ^tab- 
lished as public policy that Appalachia constituted a social and economic 
problem for the nation. But if there is recognition \3f the existence of 
j^egional problems # .there is no consensus on the roots of the problems or 
the correct strategy to overcome the region's difficulties • To clarify 
current views on the question, I will give a critical look at conti^porary ' 
exj^lanatory models of Appalachian poverty feind underdevelopment, and i 
attempt to provide a f rame\York within which Appalachian problems can beet 
be understood. 

The terms poverty and underdevelopment, applied to a region, 

not strictly separable in a holistic view of a socio-^onomic system 

- / 
Neith^ is adequately reflected by such single indicators Sls in/cpme or 

Reduction; both involve not only a constellation of factory, ^ut 

a relationship *^o the social totality. Mainstream social scientists 

often neglect the national and international context of poveajty or 

\inderdevelopment. George Wilber,, describes poverty as "a system, an 

abstraction — unmeasurable by itself ~ with multiple properties 

which are capable of measurement . • • • The system of poverty is \^ 

defined as the relative lack of re^urces and/or th^ inability to use 

resources. At a general level poverty is treated as a function of 

resources and mobilization."^ But poverty is not a system unto itself; 

it is a part of a broader social system. In a similar vein, Norton 

Ginsbiarg defines underdevelopment in terms of a^ variety of features 

including gross national product, demographic characteristics, spatial 

organization of the population, literacy, resource endowment;^ transporta- 

^^^^ - * 2 ^ 

tion systems, technology and industrialization. poverty may be understood 
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as a property of individue^ls ,as well as collectivities; underdevelopment 
is used only in reference to Communities f regions or nations. In this 
discussion, I will use poverty and* underdevelopment interchangeably to 
refer to certain collective features of society in Central Appalachia. 

i 

Three modefls have been drav^n upon to 'explain Appalachian poverty 
and underdevelopment. These are the subculture of poverty, regional 
development and internal colonialism models. Each has been developed in 
other contexts, an^ applied to the Appalachian case. Briefly sumraalrized, 
the subculture of poverty model identifies the^ internal deficiencies of 
the' lower-class sSubculti^re as the source of ihe problem.^ The regional ^ * 
development model is concerned with providing adequate social overhead 
capital, stimulating growth centers., and facilitating migration from' the 
region; a modernizing elite is seen as the agent' of the developmental pro- 



cess. The internal colc^nialism, model examines the process and structure 
through ^ which dominant outside industrial interests establish their control 
and prevent autonomous development of the subordinate internal colony. 

Each model has a different implication for Social policy. The sub- 
culture of poverty model suggests programs of "directed cultural change 
through social work, psychiatry, and education." The regional development 
model emphasises increasing resources available to a region withouj: calling 
^for substantial Ranges, in the structure of resource control. The intei^nal 
colonialism model suggests the need for radical restructuring of society, 
wt^ a redistribution of resources to the poor and powerless. 

In a study of poverty in the non-metropolitan' South, George Thomas 
identifies ^-two additional causal explanations of poverty, thfe genetic and 



the scarce resource models. In practical terms, bo th-^re. non-social, 

representing the extremes of a continu\im from the sub-individual to the. 

ecoLpgical. The genetic explanation asserts that poverty is biologically 

rooted in^ijferior genetic traits. The scarcity thesis holds that. 

resources a^e inade<5uate to provide affluence or abundance for all, at 

least in this historical p^^riod, and that poverty for some is an unaVoid-' 

able outcome. Both of these ex^anations place the source^ of poverty 

beyond human intervention in the short run. .Neither is supported by 

^ . 4 

enough evidence to be taken serio\;sly in the Appalachian case. 

■> 

The Subculture qf Poverty and Appalachia 
* The notion of a culture of poverty was elaborated by Oscar Lewis 
in his introduction to The Children of Sanchez in 1961. Poverty in modem 
nations "is a way of life, remarkably stable and persistent, passed^own 
from generation to generation along family lines." People in the culture 
of poverty, or, more accujcately, ^the subculture' of povertyT^aj^ character- 
ized by feelings of marginality, helplessness, dependency, and inferiority. 

They have little sense of history or class consciousness. They are oriented 

I 

toward the present rather than the future, toward the concrete rather tha&i 
the abstract. Lewis has identified some 70 economic, social and psychp- ^ 
logical traits typical of the subculture of poverty. But he takes care 

i 

to 'point out that the^ notion of a subculture of poverty Ud» ^lot to be appl^ied 
to primitive peoples, "nor i^ it synonymous with the working ctasfe, the 
proletariat ^or the peasantry." It applies. only to "those people who are 

at the very bottom of the socio-economic scale." Lewis estimates the sub- 

\ 

r 

culture of poverty "is ^und only in approximately 20 percent of the families 
who live below the poverty level. ^ 



Traces of this apprpach are evident in Harry /fcaudi 11 's Night .Comes 

to the Cuttit>erlands / the now classic best-seller published in 1962 which ^ 

^ " - ./ 

helped awaken the national conscience to>tl5!e pligl^t of eastern Kentucky 
and the Centz'al Appalachian Coalfields . The worl^ is most notable for 

\ • ' " " : 

its condemnation of outside exploitation of the/ region, which Caudill 
soon came to ^phrase in Is^ras of internal colonialism, but also describes 
the background of mountaineers in words remii;iiscent of the svlbculture of 
;pc2?verty model, even with shades of a genetic explanation. The ancestory 
of Caudill 's depiction is not the writings of Oscar Lewis, bvit the old* 
argument of John Fiske. Without making serious effort at substcmtiation 
Caudill describes the early settlers of eastern Kentucky\as. "a raggle- 
• tangle of humanity .° . . human refuse. . a population born *^f embittered , 
rejects and outcasts from the chores of Europe. \ . people from the teem- 
ing and iniquitous cities of England." It is no wonder to Caudill that 

* ' *■ 

this sorry lot of people were so easily swindled out of their timber and 

• ' ■• # 

mineiral wealth by outsiders, and settled in chronic dependence by company 

towns and government relief programs. The outcome was preordained: 

' • ' ■ ■■ ^ ' ' . ■ 

These forces had been at wo^-long before the mountaineer 'S; 
ancestors reached these shores, and for three 03; four r 
generations before he had reached' Ken tuc%. By 1840 thfey 
had accomplished their work. .The twig had been bentC^ The 
tree had grown. Tl^e course of the mountaineer's develop- ' ;> 



ment was determined. Consider theri^ these forces in synapsis: 
^The illiterate son of .illiterate ancestors, cast loose in 
'an immense wilderness without basic mechanical or agricxil- 
tural skills, without the refining/ comforting, and 
disciplining influence of an organized religious order, in 



a vast rand wholly xinrest^pined by social organization or 
effective laws, compd^led Ito acquire skiils quickly in order 
'to^urvave, and with a' Srone Age savage as his principal 

teacher. From these forces emer^ged the -mountaineer as he is ^ 

< ■ ' 7 ' 

to an astonishing degree even toUthis day.^ 

Caftdill's rhetoric is engaging^ but the substance of his argument here is 



mostly nonsense, and was answered by John Campbell yeats ago. 

The most widely read exposition '9f the subculture of poverty model 

applied to Appal^chia is JacK^Weller 's Yesterday's People , published in ^ 

1965. Weller borrowed an analytic framework from Herbert Gans ' Study of 

an Italian-American community in Boiston, Hhe^ Urban Villagers . Gans out- . 

lined a model of three class subcultures: the middle-class slibculture 

•^centered on tha nuclear family, the working-class subculture ^centered on 

the "dominant role of the family circle," and the lower-class subculture 

8 

centered on the "female-based family and tlie marginal male." Gans' 

r . ^ ^. ' ■ - 

wltking-class was the model for Weller !s Appalachian folk class. This 
.folk class is a reference grpup society, characterized by action-seeking, 
person-orientation, and the adult-centered family. Following Gans, Weller 



notes the existence of a "pathological^' lower class below the folk class, 
although neither writer is referring primarily to this lower class in 
his work. Weller ,^^^^r^erthelegs, ^ives the Appalachian folk culture many 
features of a subculture of poverty... He describes the -folk culture as 
seriously inadequate to prepare mountain people to participate in the<| 
life of kodem technological society. ' Defects of the folk culture include 
"extreme resistance to new ideas;" "very permissive child rearing prac- 
tices, which produce 'lives based almost totally on personal feelings;" 

10 • " / 
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.inadequate preparation for grasping ideas, concepts* and abstractions; and 

"the iTiability of its people to work together/' Weller is well aware of 

• * • 

the variety of community patterns and of class difference, but these r 

*♦ » 

distinction^ blur as he overgeneralizes his insights. The overall impact 
of the book suggests an all-peryasive folk culture. ^ 

The psychiatrist David Looff develops a similar critique of mo^tain 
childrdevelopment practices, drawing on his clinical experience in easi 
Kentucky and certain of Weller 's insights. The strong familistic orienta- 
tion of mountain people leads to an overemphasis on the "infancy of their - 
children, resulting in a regional training in dependency. Commonly 
encountered school-phobic reactions are^ a product of the separation 
anxiety resulting from this dependency training. .On the positive si^e, ^ 
the ^ount of attention showered on babies results in the virtual absence . 
of such conditions as infantile autism and primary behaviqr disorders^ 
which may iDe basec^ on emotional deprivation in infancy. A second character- 
istic of the culture is a lack of emphasis in developing verbal skills j 
leading to regional training in communication pfroblpms. Finally, the 
regional culture does not deal adequately with sexual development, matura- 
tion and functioning, resulting in training in psyc^osexual conflict. 
Looff notes these patterns are stronger in the lower and working classes 
than in tfhe middle and upper classes. ■ 

, In a study directed at the problem of child neglect, Norman Poland 
and his associates follow Looff in identifying what they term regressive c^r 
pathological themes in Appalachian culture: infantilizing male children, 
separation anxiety,^ inexpressiv^ness , and fatalism. Their study of 



4 



famili'ds in western NOrth Carolina and northern Georgia show that fche^e* 
characceristics are systematically related- to stratification in mountain^ 
coitimuniti^Sj^rf^^eing, more apparent in lower income cfroups. . But" the focus W ^ 
of Poiansk^'s study is the mo1:her 'with the* "apathy- futility s^drom^"" >/ 

^ ' ' r ' 

as the object of intervention, by a social welfare caseworket. - The "roots 
of futility" are thvjs t6 be found in child raring practices;, the bases 

of the problems of grossly, inade^ate parents are not economic, the 

,11 , *» 1^ ' ^ 

^ \ ' authors cchiclud^^ ' " • • . ^ 

In an article that begins promisingly "by relating community strati- 

^ ^ ^ f icatioil , to technology, Roman Aquizap and Ernest Vargas survey a West ' " 

' ' ' / 
, Virginia county to aasess the impact pf the^co^l industry on the sociali- 

\ ' ~ ■ • ■ '/ ' ^ ' / ' ^ ^ A ' ^ 

^ ^ . zation of childreli. Although ttieirr. data' suggest a much more complex 

i \ ' situation, they conclude that the county has an "essentially two-class 



-system"* composed of "a controlling elite^ and a. sxibordinate class ^of workers 
and indigents." Rema3::j(ibly, responsibility fpr this feituatiog gCts 
retximed to the family system: "A reasonable/speculatipn is' that .the 

: ' ' 1 ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 

> two-class systeit^ i^ perpetrated to a large ^tent by the different t:l|ild- 
practices that sh^pe-the social beh^ior o*f<3the indivxdStal in the , 



rearing 

^ ■■ ' . * > 

12 ' ' ♦ 

home." The article illustrates how easily a social casework perspective 

slides from a shallowly critical view of power ''Sfcgj^ domination in coal ^ 

counties to "blaming the victim" 'for i^ot^ changing his situat^ion. 

The st\jdies cited ^o far, whatever their fehdi;tcomings , se^ cleanly 



motivated by a liumanistic concern fox the mountain peopl^ with who^ the 
Authors hiave often worked closely and sympathetically for a considerable 
period of time. Other works are closer to wh^t V^lentiipe has called the^ 
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"pejorative tradition." One oScan^ple of pejorative moralizing is an 
a^rticle by Richard Ball, which draws on studies conducted with rats to 
explore frustration instigated behavior. Ball describes the Southern 
Appalachian folk subculture as "analgesic" or in a later version "tension- 



> / 
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reducing." Ball even quotes)ythe notorious statement of Arnold Toynbee: 
"tl\e Appalachian 'mountain people' today are not 'fetter than barbarians. 
They have relapsect into illiteracy an4 witchcraft. They suffer from ' 
verty, squalor, and ill health. ThTay are the American counterparts 



'Aof the latter-day white bairbarians pf the Old Worla — Rifis, Albanians, * 
Kurds, Pathans, and Hairy Ainus; but, whereas these latter are belated 
survivals of an ancierjt barbarism, the Appalachians present the.melan- 
choly spectacle of a people who have accjuired civilization and then 
*lost it." Ball notes that "Toynbee has overstated the case. . . . The 

\ . / ^ ' 

"words are? however, somewhat more accurate when limited to wl^at may be 

» ♦ 13 

designated a^ the folk subculture of the are^. " A medical journal 

article by Charles Goshem reaches the nadir of caricatiured portrayals 

of the^ poorest Appalachians. Goshen tems the bottom 1C^^5^ 15 percent 

of the population as "cultural primitives" and "fundamentally uncivilized 

people. "^"^ 



Pro^ems of Applica'tioyi to Appalachia * > 

I suggest thaf the work on Appalachia in the subcuittire of 

. . " 0 

poverty tradition, has a very limited validity at best because of three 
• f ^ ' 

problems that the authors fail to* confront: deficient research methodology, 
a blurring ^of community and social class diversity in, the region, and a 
lacl^c of historical perspective and specification. The methodological 
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approach in the w^rk of Weller, Looff, anci^ Polansky, for example, imports 
sociologiqal or pisychiatric categories and focuses on the pathological. 
They overgeneralize from problem families to the culture of one or more 
social classes. The limitations of these scientisti^:, clinical classi- 
fication systems are particularly evident in comparison to the work of 
such writers as Robert Coles r John Fetterman, Tony Dunbar, and Kathy 

' 

Kahn, whose humanistic method uses their subjects' own words to character- 

15 

ize Appalacl^^ji life-worlds. Their descriptions of individuals and 
families manage to capture the strengths as well as the shortcomings of 
mountaineers r and the diversity of personality types within some common 
subcultural themes* - These accounts of the contr^ictions in the lives 
and outlooks pf moxintain people bear out Helen ji;;,ewis' suggestion that many 
Appalachians are in fact bi-cultural; they take4|)art in the traditional 
subculture in family and neighborhood l^e, and in Jthe mainstream culture 



" through employment forma;L education, media entertainment, and contact 
wi^t^^'pub^^c agencies 

• Wu-iters whQ have aimed at describing mountain commiinities and 

■ . ' . 

their Qulturdl configurations, rather than viewing culture as explaining \ 
family pathalogy, have devoted" much attention to the distinctions of life- 
styles and lAf e-chances among commionity types and among' social and economic 
strata. Art Gallah^r suggests five types of communities foUnd in Southern 
Appalachia: extremely isolated rural communities, less isolated rural 
communities witt^^sowie stores ^nd services, company towns # county seat 
towns, ahd ipajor tirban areas. Even within rural commxinities, stratifica- 
• tion systems can be complicated. Berton Kaplan identifies the "better," 
the "get-bys," and' the "sorry" ii^^ a mountain community in North Carolina. 
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John. Stephenson,' studying the same community, develops a family^ typology 
of four divisions based on the type and regularity of employment? the 
divisions span cultural traits from traditionalism to modernity. James 
Brown's study of Beech Creek shows clearly identifiable high, intermediate, 
and low status family groups even in an isolated eastern Kentucky community 
Hel^n Lewis ^nd Edward Knipfe- show that families of coal miners in south- 
western Virginia have characteristics that distinguish them from the 



families of farmers in the same area, and that coal miners' families can 

0 

♦ « 

themselves be distinguished by the type of mining operation in which the 

^ % ' ■ 

18 ' - 

husband is employed. Writers in thQj^ subculture of poverty 1!raditio» *- 

* « 

tend to either overlook these status, occupation, class, and community" 
differences or fail to relate them carefully to the social location of 

' 19 

**the Appalachian subciilture of poverty they describe. ' 

Finally, these writers tend to identify the Southern Appalachian 
traditional sxibculture with a subculture of poverty, usually without an 
historical perspective on cultural change in the region. This, problen^ 
is compounded by a general lack of clarity about the character of the 
traditional subculture and its change over time. Ta begin to sort out 
the ^question of the nature o£ the traditional subculture, I will review 
cultural change in the region over three periods: the relative isolation 
of ^the frontier culture from 1830 to 1890, the company town era from 1890 

V 

to 1935, and the spread of the modem industrial capitalist order .since* 

* 4 - 

1935. These 'dates are meant only to Qrovide a rough outline of the 



periods? development in any particular community could show substantial 
variaace. . » . r 



historical Perspectives " f 

The popular discoveri' in the late. ISTOs of the traditional ^ 
Appalachian subculture focused attention on a frontier style of life 
that had persisted since the relative isolation of the region in the 

\ ^ s. - 

1830s. There is general agreement that the predominant themes of this 

\. • * , . . 20 , . 

subculture included individualism, puritanism, and fami^ism. Thig ^ 

pre-industrial, pioneer way of liffi*^ cannot be equated with a subculture 

of poverty as described by Oscar Lewis; there is no evidence that 

pioneer fairtilies felt helpless, dependent, or 'inferior. The term "folk 

culture^ is often used to suggest a healthy quality not present in %ie 

pejorative or pathological connotations to "subculture of poverty." 

But characterizing 'traditional Appala^s^ian society a'S^ a folk culture 

may be as misleading as it is helpful. Paul' Cressey comments, "The 

moxintain culture had many characteristic^ of "a folk society but it lacked 

the stability and clatss stratification fovind in typical peasant cultures. 

Pioneer attitudes surviv^ in the exploitation rather than ^conservation 

- • 21 

of :th,€('-:soil and other naj:ural resources." It bears remembering that 
the' nineteenth century mouiitaineers ^^pe not the -descendants of a triial 
or peasant people, but the children granflchildren of eighteenth 
century colonists from a nation-^tate about to enter into the major 

' stage of dts industrial revolution. Folk society, in the tradition of 

21 * * ^ 

Robert Recjfield, is located toward tl:\e communal, end of the continuum 

, »> 

from the .Gemeinschaf t solidarity of traditional Society to the individual- 
isi\of modern society, ilie Appalachian mountaineer was already the 
'quintessential individualist. As Ccvmpbell wrote, - "His dominant trait 
Lb independence raised to the foutth power .""^^ Although the mountain 

16 . 
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subculture may have important aspects of a folk society, I* prefer the 
designation of "Southern' Appalachian traditional subculture," recalling 
that part of the tradition preserved is that of eighteenth century 

* England and America. 

The degree of isolation of Southern Appa^achia during the mid- 
1800s afid. early 1900s is often exaggerated, leading )to an impression \ 
that mountaineers had lost touch with life In mains^tream America.. Migira- 
' tion froij\ the region is no recent phenomenon; it has been a feature of 

.the Appalachian population from the earliest time. As migration g^nerall 
follows family-related pattern's/ jnany mountain' families have had s6me- 
communication with relatives outside the region. ' The Appalachian 

■ ' X ■ ■ ■ 

mountains were little more than a stopping piace for some of the earliest 
inhabitants,. . Fiske notes th^t- "poor white people made theff Way fuom' 
North Carolina westward through .^enn€^see, a^id^thpir descendants may ^till 



be found h^re and there in. Arkansas, southern Missouri, and what is some- 

25 

times known as the -Egypt iaji extremity of Illinois." Arthur Estabrook 

^> ■ ' >* ■ 

records these migrations as taking place in the 1820-1840 period, and agaii^ 

<26 

in the 1880s. Josiah Combs notes established migration streams from 

^•1 ■ - - 27 

eastern^lfCentucky to Mssoliri, Texas, and Oklahoma by the early 1900s. 

% ■ ^ ■ ; . 

Most su^risinglyT a long-standing migration stream from two sources in 
the southern Appalachians to^Jtvjp-areas of settlement in westetn Washington 
st^tte, jfewo thousand miles away, has been described by Woodrow Clevinger. 
The migration began around 1880, in connection with the timber industry, 
hit a pe^k^Jzi^tween 190^ and 1917, and continues to a limited extent even 
to this' day. Kinship groups from the ^omaties around the iijtersection of \ 

' ' - " 17- , . . ■ ' . ^ 



Kentucky, ^est Virginia and Virginia have made ;the greatest contribution 

to this stream; In 1942 Clevinger estimated thaJt some 15,000 people in 

^ ^ ■ ' . . J 

western Washington were immigrants or chil<Jren of immigrants ^xrom the 

southern Appalachians. During the early 1930s, the central Appala- 
chians experienced a net in-migra-tion pf people who had left earlier 

^ . 29 

and were forced to return to the land by the Depression. 

The penetration of the southern mountains by timber and coal • 

corporations starting around 1880 began a process of transition toward 

modern industrial society. The periocj from approximately 1890 to 1930 

can bej^fiaracterized as the company town er^ in the southern^ coalfields. 

Coal operators had constructed nearly five hundred company towns in the 

ijegion by 1920."^^ The company towns added a new structure of depend-ency. 

Traditional family and community ties were strained by the rapid growth 

of the coal cam^s and the influx of new workers from neighboring counties 

and 'States. A grossly unequal distribution of wealth led to- sharp class . 

cleavages. "Like colonilts in a foreign land," Knipe and H. Lewis 

write, "the owner-operators and their wives developed country clubs, 

ladies' literary clubs, and Episcopal and other 'establishment' churches 

which contrasted with the informal sectarian religion or the unclassified 

^company fchurch' of the coal camp."^^ 



^ - The dependency, power lessness, and lack of autonomy that char- 
acterized the lal:k)r force in the'' company towns, a^d the attitude of 
pataci^^aMsm assumec^vby the coal operators, have led Knipe and H. Lewis 
to su^gestN^ parallelX to the structural position of a peasantry for this 
cgmpany tbwn era. Thi^^ analogy is not very appropriate. The essential 



feature of a peaeant, strictly* speaking, is his relation to the preindustrial 

32 ' ' 1 

city. The situation of the miner in the company town is typical of the 

f . . ^ 

6arly stage of ^oligopoly c^italisiri — that period of transition from an 

economy based cjn the entrepreneurial. or family firm to advanced industrial 

capitalism in which the conflict between labor and capital is mediated by 

unions and a network of laws and institutions. Understanding this inter- 

^mediate period, which Knipe and H. Lewis have described^o well, requires 

an accurate designation of the stage of industrial capitalist developmen 

invcvfored. In this sense a reference tq peasantry is misleading. 



The decline of the coal industry that began in ^he 1920s was inten- 
sified/ in the Depre^iqn of the 1930s. Steong antagonisms between miners 
and coal operators intensified. The social conflict t)f this period led, 
as Creasey poinfea out, to a reorganization relying on such new institutions 
as» 1 rihrlir/^i rM3fe/piihT^lr> health s^rvices, civic groups, and local prohibi- 

tion. Th^ introduction of massive government relief programs during the 

i- 

New Deal and the^migration north of many moxintaineers for war-time factory ^ 
ipbs in the 1940s also contributed to the decline^ of the traditional cul- 
^ijare.' By the end of World War II, highland society was clearly well along " 



in . transition from the traditional subculture toward the industrial 

33 

capitalist culture of mainstream America^ \ ^ 

The Southern Appalachian ^udies/ supported by the Ford Foundation, 

■ ■ ■ ■ A • ■ 

produced convinptiig evidence of the "passing of provincialisipcr hy the late 
1950s. Although fundamentalist religious beliefs were" still pervasive, 
the characteristic traits of self-reliance, traditionalism, and fatalism 
appeared to have shifted toward the national norms. ;rhe study concluded: 
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"the> old stereotypes that have so long guided social action in tihe Region 
no longer apply to the grqat majority of the residents. . . . For the 
most part their way of life, ^their beliefs, their fears/ and their aspira- 
tions atte not radically different from those of most -other Americans. If 
they do not share fully in the larger cultiire of the nation, which in 
truth they do nqt as yet. . . it can hairdly be attributed to their lack 
of willingness: to dp s'o. To ''an appreciable measure' their distinctiveness 
as a people is vested in characteristics that have, persisted only because 
of restricted sotial and economic opportunities." Ironically, it was 
just at this point in time — wh|pn'*the distinctiveness of the Southern 
Appalachian traditional subcultiore was fading. — that ^he subculture of 

poverty model was popularized and began to be applied J;q^^e regj.on. 

/ \ * 

The Failtire of Explanation 

' The most significant test of the Appalachian subculture of 
^poverty model is whether it can* be shovfn to Account- for actual differ- 
ences in ^t}^ rates or processes of industrial development between the 
region and other areas. E)wight Billing^ has analyzed survey data from 

' y ^ ■ ^ 

North Carolina which suggest that identification with' the value dimenr 
sions of a traditionaJL subculture ;:ather than mainstreain "middle-c^ass" 
culture i^ not distinctive to residents of the mountain countie^ Middle- 

A : 

class orientation — on a scale measuring fatalism, achievement 
orientationr, outlook on the future, and social class 'identlficatioa — 
is better predicted by education, age, .rulrality, occupation, and race 
than by region. ' As Bill^pgs p64.nts out, "What is most interesting is 
that the older respondents in the piedmont "-- t^e age group which- 
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participated most directly in the development of that region — are 
almost identical in their response pattern to older respondents iipkvthe- 
mountains. Si^K^e the same -level of [low]: middle-class orientation 

N. . _ * 

characterizes both mountain and pieomont atireas for this, age cohort, then 
attitudinal characteristics cannot be used to explain the lack of 
economic development — ahd therefore poverty, — in the mountains. "^^ ^ 

' A related example is the attempt to explain the general failure 

of unionization in the Carolina piedmont textile belt by reference to 
the '.'folk society" of the region. This tradition, pioneered by Brqadus 



and Gefbrge S. .Mitchell and drawing on the work of, Howard Odum, is 
epitomized by Glenn Gilman's Hi^tian Relations in the Industrial Southeast , 
which interprets the paternalism of- the mill owners in "an 'industry 

I o " """"" 7^ 

under the fbllcways" as providing the necessciry protection for the 

3 - . ' ■ 
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textile labor force. Recent research by Melton McLaurin shows that 

Piedmont textile workers had a .,record xiniori^ agitation and organization 

dating back to ^the days of XJ^e Ijiights of Labor in the* 1880^. The later 

unsuccessful strikes fi^ 1929 at Elizabethton, Marion^ and Gastonia are 
37 

better .known^ Such efforts paralleled the organising drives' among 
coal miners in the central Appalachian^ coalfields over the same period. 
The difference is that the United Mine WorJ^ers succeeded in establishing 



a union in the^coalfields^fter the mid-»1930s, while the United Textile 
Workers failed in the Piedmont. A similar folk subculture characterizes 
both the Central Appalachian, Coalfields and the Carolina Piedmont. The 
alleged fatalism, inability to work i.^ groups, and communication diffi- 

culties of .the mountain 'aubculture did \not prevent coal miners from 

1 ' ' , ^ ' * 

organizing a union capablle of chaJLlenging the power of the coal companies' 



under very repressive circumstances. In the light of this jhistory> the 
subculture of poverty or" folk society seems to* be an inadequate explanation 
of industrialization and unionization or their lack. A constant cannot 
explain a variable. ' An explanation of the success of unionization in the 
coalfields ^^a^vd its failure in the textile mills is more likely to 'be 
found in the^ dif f^irence between an extractive industry and manufacturing. 

^A union has more leverage, on a resource that must be extracted wher^ it 
is. than on a factory that can 'be moved elsewhere in seeirch of a more 

liocij^e labor force. / ' ♦ ^ 

In short, the subculture of poverty "model falls as a causal 
t^heory of Appalachian poverty and underdevelopment. Careful • observers 
woi;jld apply the subculture of poverty ch^^teriz^tdon only to a small 
minority of the region's people^ — a^ihority which is least influential 
in determining' the course of the area's development. While the model . 
may Ulert us to c*ertain problems of individuals or families ^hat may be 
amenable to education or social casework, we must look beyond cultural 
questions to get to the roots of the region's persistent difficulties. 

Implications for Social Policy 

The impact of the subculture of poverty model on social programs 
for the Appalachian region in the 1960s was not as substantial as the 

popularity of the model woulcj lead one to expect. The model ^no doubt ^ 

* . • , ' ' • * ^ L 

helped add, support to the national programs devised to' alter what was 

perceived as- "low-income life sty^s." In this sense the model helped 

rationalize such national programs as Project Head Start, the Elementary 

and Secondary Education Act, , and the great expansion of social services 

that took place during the 1960s. 

22' " \ 
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But the subculture of poverty riiedel was no,t a major influence on 
the thinking of the people who devised the programs of the Appalachian 
Regional D^velojsnent Act. The social movement to define AjJpala^hia as a 
distinctive cultural and social problem region was naturally strongly 
otiepted toward cultural idealism. The state and federal planners ^ that 
Revised the ARDA define the problems 6f regional development almost' 
exclusively in. ecqgaomic terms. Their roots are in an entirely different 

o' . ' ! ^ , ■ 

tradi^tion, and it was thej' who set the parameters of the most important 
social policy experiment for the area, the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

1 ■ ' ■ 

Regional Development and Appalachia . 

The literature on development includes disciplines from social ' 

psychology to ecology. ^ Works range from studies of the achievement 

motivation of individual ^J^tre'preneOr^ to a computerized model of "the 
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limits of growth" for a world economy. In this section I adopt a 
narrower frame of ref^ence which, for want of a more commonly accepted 
term, I call the regional^ development model. This model is concerned 
«with providing needed resources to a region and stimulating change through 
the agency (^f a\ioderni2ing elite. Its objectives inclu^2<p^oviding.iide- 
quate economic and social overhead capital, training people in skills/ 

for new industrial and serv'ice jobs, facilitating migration, and promoting 

• • - ^ ' ^ 

the establishment or rfelocat^on of privately-owned ^industries through a* 

■ * ' ' ■ ' ^. 

§fowth center strategy. The majo^ att^pt to apply Ihe model within t^'e 

Uni'led'^ States is the work of the Appalachian Regiona^Commission and ^its 

associated programs. y * ' * 
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Regional Economic Development Theor^ ' ^ :^ *^ ^ 

The^field of economics has provided ^he tradi1iio|[|^| ^odel^ of 
regional development/ Two cla^isic economic approaches ^tj|v.|he explanation 



of . growth are the ^export base and the sectoral or stagei^;Jri^^ the 



export base, model, growt^i is stimulated "by demand aris|^^gi50ut side the 
^i;egion for agricultural or extractive products. Through'-'tbe multiplier 
effect of income received, the local market expands an§j ^stimulates local - — 1: 

trade, manufacturing and service activity. In the sec^^i^al, model, growth , 

I ■ 

takes place in a sequence of developmental stages tha-t ^'Qsult in a decrease 
in the proportion of the labor .force in primary industries and an increase ^ 
in employment in^si^^nUf^turing and service industries. A pre-:^quisite 
^ to self-sustaining growth is an adequate "infrastructure" or economic^ . 
and social overhead capital provided by public invesi^tments : transporta- 

tion systems; such basiq urban services as water, sewers, and solid waste 

41 4 * ' 

disposal; adeguate education and health care. The level of general* 

welfare of a region depends on the relation between the growth in economic 

activity and the rate of population growth. Some Regions may be :developr 

mental^ viable 'only with siibstantial out-migration to reduce the/ size <^ 

the population. In this context, manpower(^aining is 'a mecins not only* 

of upgrading the human resources of the region €q foster its^developn^nt, 

but also ' — perhaps even primarily . — a means of encouraging loigration 

43 
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to^industr'ial employijent elsewhere. 

These traditional models of economic growth have proven to be of 
limited usefulness to policy makers. They giv^ little explanation of 
why the external demand for coal did. tiot trigaer a process of - self - 
sustaining growth J^e^ding to a balanced econofr^ in Central Appalachia- 



contemporary theomr has add^ the" dimension of spice to the. analysis of 
regional growth, / Sp^tiial^jmodels begin wifth the central place theojj-ies 
of the^Gennan gedgraph^i^. Chri^taller aM Losch, and develop afi' expl ana- 
tion of industrial location, The^ tendency fof development ,to take place 
in nodQs -or clusters is explained by the' agglomeratdon economies that 
result from concentration of economic activities intone area. These 
,agglomeratidh effects include the availability of complementary business 
activity, public services, and the- wide range of cultural activity 
characteristic of city life.'^j^ 

As Qiti^grow to centers of economic concentration/ a system of ^ 

hierarchical relationships is established ai|ftpng metropolitan areas ajnd 

J. 

between a metropolis and its sur:^9unding area.^ In this model, development 
is seen as an uneven ancj unbalanced process. A polarization of develop- 
ment between metropolitan ar^al^ and the hinterXands takes place^ 
diminishing the chances tor growth in rural'' areas. An o|)posite spillover 



effect works to provide extra income to the hinterlands through a trickling 
down of economic acti^viliy in the metropolis. In other words^ growth in 
the peripheral regions is dependent upon the developmeift of core area's. 
These theories of locati9n and uneven growtlijiave culminated in the growth 
.center, or development pole strategy. ' 

. As^ a development strategy, growth centers are promoted in hopes ^ 

* • • ■ 

^ that they will draw off the surplus population from the hinterlands and 
draw up. the standard of living in the hinterlands to some degree by 
greatly increasing the income in the center. As Monroe Newman points out, 
the process, of urban growth ha^ npt alWays benefited^ rural areas-: 
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VHowever, when the .centers are' small or sufficiently remote from their 
hinterlands, spiilover\ effects do not provide a compei^satin^ flow.tor 
the polarizing effects rural areas experience. Th^y. continue to providfe/ 
human, capital, and mateii^l resources to the centers but do not acquire ^ 
the full range of spillover effects/ missing' particularly the availability 
of tirban services', "the acquisition pf commuteijs' incomes, and th,e importa- 

tiSn of decentralizing industry. This s^ituation came tp be viewed 4ls- 

46 ' - . ^ 

tjie nub of Appalachia''s problem."* ^ ' \ . ^ \ 

The Appalachian DeveJ^opment Strategy ^ 

» The devie^opm^nt goal s^f or Appalaciya* were stated by^the' Pr^sid^l;' 
Appalachiaji Regional Commission in its recommendations' to President ^^^o. •{) 
Johnson in 1964, and did not include a growth center .strategy: 

The major objective of this regional development process is 
clear:- Appalachia must attain an employment- base which can \ 
sustain ii:s people ^at a level *of cJignity^ and prosperity compar- 
able' to the relatively affluent nation of which.it is a ^art. 
The conversion and processing of its raw materials' should be* ^ - 
done J.ocally tp.the fullest -^tent possitte. ^j^ew industries , 
dependent not only on the redotircjss of tiie region but on thB 
ff strategic locatior? and potential market which Appalachia . 

represents,, must be located in the regfion. The magnificaAt ^ 
recreational ' resources must be developed with coordi^md inten- 
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sity if their employment potantial is to be realized-. Agricultiiral 
diversification should- be accelerated and mining and timbe?: employ- 
ment and income expanded . 



- Private enterprise will be t^e ultimate pmplpyer.*^ With the * 
exception of necessary increases in State and local^overnment 
employment, private tirms and individ\;i^ enterprises will create 

■ 26 
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tRe^vjobs needed. But before this can happen , public investment 
must create IJhe foundation on which private enterprise can then 
build fts own j&b-producing structiire. . . • " ^ ■ 

The highland isolation must be overcome with modern roads 
and air'» facilities. The ribbon- towns must be provided witJi the 
amenities of urban life. A substantial effort in education 



^ " vhfejiith faqilijtie^r employment services, community apparatus , — 

all the items^ of social overhead neglected for long decades — 

* 47 ^ "V 

must be made.' ' • / ^ . - ^ ' ^ ^^^i 

The daphasis i^ on the Federal government providing the public investment 
in econoioic and social overhead capital, with p:(rivate industry provi^ing^ 
increas(?d employment oppo.r^tunities within the regi-on. The encouragement 
of further oxi4-migration is not suggested by this report. 

This approach is consistent with the development strategy embodied 
at the time in the Area Redevelopment Administration, which gave priority 
to the pooirest areas, without particular regard for their development 
potential. The Appalachian Regional Developnent Act of 1965, in contrast, 
provided -that "the public investments made in 1;he region under this Act 
shfiill be concentrated in areas where there is , the greatest potential for 

y 

future growth, and where the expected retxirn on public dollars will be % 

48 ' ^ " ] 

the greatest." The Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 rs 

similarly oriented. ' 

In a 1966 article economist John Friedmann 'kraws tl:\e lessons for 

Appalachia that can be learned from' -the international experience in 

regional development. He suggests"" that t3ie program mu^rt be sustained for 

a generation, a time period in iiccord with Rupert Vance's- conclusion that 

a thirty year period will be necessary to bring Appalachia up to national 

27 
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economic norms. Fri^edmann notes that sub-regions of Appalachia will 

have to develop their own specialized functions in the national economy, ^ 

a strategy later acknowledged by the ARC^^^-designation of the "four 

^ • ^ 50 ' 

Appalachians:" Northern, Central, Southern>--and Highlands. Three 

kinds of cities are distinguished in Friedmann's analysis: Metropolitan 

areas ''beyond the perimeter of Appalachia, a skiall number of potential 

growth centers „ within the'xegion, and a larger number of local service 

centers throughout the region. He makes the metropolitcin areas near 

the Region the major focus: good part ^of Appalachians development 

effort should be concentrated outside the region, cina \ th^^V^idti 

itself should be restructured and, as it were, apportioned among the 

51 f V . 

metropolitan regions on its perimeter." -In this proposal, such cities, 

as Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, the cities of the Piedmoi^t crescent in 
North Carolina, and^tlanta would attraci: a larg^ proportion of Appalachian 
migrants. Subsidiary development would take place inselected growth 
centers in the region. The "local service centers" j^^^^ provide educa- 
tion, health care, and commercial functions. ' 

... 

The idea of making cities outside the boundaries of the ^region 
the major focus of development efforts was too politically volatile to be 
acknowledged publicly. Under the authority of the ARDA and the. PWCEDA, 
emd various State legisla.tipn, a series of multi-county development 
districts were established* For reasons of politics rather than economic 
"^eory, each.^istrict had^ to have its own designated "growth center." 
An ARC document in 1968 set forth its interpretation of the growth center 



strategy, definirug growth center, growth area, and hinterlands in its 
owri terms: 

Within each planning and development district is^at 
least one growth center to which rooat of the district popula- 
tion looks, for certain services and much of its employment. 
By a " growth center" or "centers" is meant a complex consist- 
ing of one or more communities or places which, taken ' ' 
together, provide or aire likely to provide, a range pf 
cultural, * social , employment, trade and seirvice functions 
for itself and its associated rural hinterland. Though 
a center may not be fully developed to provide all^ these 
functions, it should provide, or potentially provide, some 
^elements of each, and preseijtly provide a sufficient range 
and magnitude of these functions to be. readily identifiable 
as the logical location for many ''specialized services to 
people in J^e sirtrrounding hinterland. A " growth area" is an 

extension of the growth center itself. It is the adjoining ^ 

» ' ■ ■ _ 

^ area likely tcTfexperience residential and employment growth 

because of proxiiiity to a center or location be^een centers. 

The hinl^erlands are surrounding rural ar^as which r^y upon 

the growth center and- growth airea for services and employment. 

/ The hinterlands contribute resources and manpower to the 

overall district economy. s^^T^. Some investments may most 

^ appropriately be placed in rural jhiiiterland areas. Most 

particularly, these investments would be in the fields of. 

health and' education, where, such services and facilities must 

be located* close to those they are designed to serve. In this 

way, the labor force of thfe hinterland can be upgraded to 

more effectively participate in the growth opportunities 

52 

occurring in the growth area of - the district. 
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Growth centers are further distinguished as regional centers , ' 

primajry centers / cind secondary centos. As Niles Haiasen points out, 

this formulation does a certain amount Qf violence to the original 

notion' of a growth center:. "The growth center policy of the Appalachism 

program is constrained in principle by its district program. Instead of 

beginning by delimiting a select number of growth centers, it has been 

necessary to define the centers so that each of the districts has at 

least one. Thug, the states h^ve designated some 125 areas which are 

deemed to have Vsignif iccint potential for futtire -growth, ' If each 

district really has a genuine growth center, it would se^ that there 

would be no "heed for out-migration from Appalachia nor for commuting to 

'outside metropolitan areas. T^ere wolild only need to be commuting — " 

and perhaps some limited relocation within each district — from the 

hinterlands the growth center. ... it seems that greater selectivity 

53 ' 

should have been used in designating growth centers. " ^ Hansen favors - 

a policy of encouraging migration frpm lagging areas toward "intermediate- 

size cities" in^'^^^^e 200,000 to 750,000 population range. "^"^ Instead of 

attempting to promote pri^vate industrial development in the small cities 

within, eastern Kentucky, for example, Hcinsen supports a policy of encourag 

ing migration to such cities as Lexington and Louisville. He suggests 

that such cities have grjgater potential for development and are more in 

accord with the locational preferences of eastern ^entuckicins ^than the 

55; 

cities north of^lthe Ohio River^^if they must move to find work. 
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Elites and Developmental Change 

I, Beyond the economic theory of the regional development model 
is an often implicit .and unstated premise that a developmental elite 
is the ^gent of change. H. Dudley Plunkett and Mary Jean Bowman have 
. elaborated' this sociological underpini;^ing to the regional development 
tnodel in'^their study Elites and Change in the Kentucky Mourfeains . They 
identify the /'interstitial pers^" as the "cultural bridge" between 
traditional and modernizing groups and^investigate such key occupational 
groups as bank^s, lawyers, public officials, clergy, physicians and* 

V V 

schoolteachers to determine their relative commitments to *change. In 
general, Plunkett and Bowman found the "ministering professionals" — 
clergy, physicians,, and teachers — to Jiave the most modern outlook; 

0 

, businessmen to be intermediate; and thq local administrative elite, 

th^ "gerontocracy" of bankers, lawyers, and* politicians to be the most . 

56 * ' t ' • 

traditional. The ARC slyrategy appears 'td follow the Pljankett and 

Bowman suggestion of cooperating with the modernizing professionals to . 

coopt' or outmaneuver the traditional* bus ineSs elites^^nd .the old county^' 

political machines. » . * ^ 

T^xe basic structure for this ARC strategy on the Ideal level is 

the multi-county Local Development Distftct (LDD) . LDDs .serve as- the * 

^ regional clearinghouse to review and comment on project applications 

requesting funds under federal grant ^ftrogtams, the A- 95 Project;- Review 

and Notification System established by the President's Office of Mcmage- 

ment and 'Budget. ThrpiJ^h their professional staffs, .the - LDDs ^ovid^ ' 

technical assistance to local governments in preparing appl:y:ations for 
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federal funds, conduct studies, and carry out a variety of other 
activities. The boards of director? of the LDDs typically include \ 

represeoitatives of public officials, business, education, health, and 

57 1 
agriculture. ^Tfhe^LDDs, together with other multi-coun'^y planning 

bodies including the new Healti^ Systems Agencies, represent the modexrn 

political, business and professional elites; few poor, blue-collar, 

ft , 4 " 

service, or' lower status white collcir workers participate in the 

deliberations of the planners. As E)onald Rothblatt notes, "in the 

laurge, LDDs hardly represent the Appalachian poor. Who paradoxically 

. , SB 
are* the raison d'etre for the Appalachian program-" ^ 



The Track Record of the ARC < 1 

I 

The major contribution of the Appalachian Regional CJommission 
has been itg financing of programs in the area of social and economic 
oveirhead capital. Foremost' among these projects (is, of course, the 
Appalachian Development Highway System, which has copnanded "over $1.3 
billion, approximately 60 percent of the fujids appropriated under the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act thfQugh'1974. Although the new - 



highways: are almost universally welcomed within the region, their con- 
tribution to the industrialization of the region is still unclear, and 

the proportion of the total funds devoted to the h4ghways has been 

59 ' ' * 

questioned. .Generally, the bias of the program has been toward 

if 

economio" overhead capital {roads, airports, bridges, water amd sewage 
systems, and so on) rather than 'social overhead capital (health, educa- 
tion, social services, and ^cultural programs). But the proportion of 

32 ■ 



n funds spent on health andyvocational education programs has been 
reasing in the last five years.. The a*ccomplishments in all these 



areas have been substantial, and haVe undoubtedly helped improve the 

t 

quality of life in <the region. 

Efforts to attract industry to the Central Appalachian region 

f 

have achieved only modest gains. Notable successes, while celebrated, 
are few in number. One survey, of 15 southeastern "Kentucky counties 
*ghowed only 17 new factories empl<3j^ng some 2,100 workers ov6r the 
decade from 1964 through 1973.^''' While the Southern and Northern 
Appalachian regions *are approaching national norms of income and 
employment, only cities on the fringes ot^s^xal Appalachia are having 
much success at^tracting new manufacturing plants*. Little is known about 
what 'kind of industry would taring tJhe greatest benefits to the region. 
The^ costly econometric analysis of industry impact has been developed 

only for West Virginia,- and' vitji no apparent effect on state or federal 

<? ' ' " ^ ' 
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government industrial development policy. A discouraging study by 
Harfeen shows little -interest on the part of Lexington and Louisville 

:i*irms to Ipcate in eastet'n JCentucky ; their reluctance* increases with 

*' * * 63 ^ ' 

offers of federal financial inducements. ^ ' 

> 

Maiiy^ of the regional development economists have never viewed 
as a J/llfele alternative the attracting of manufacturing plants to the 
aart.of the Central i\()palachian region. In the view of such writers ] 

as^Hansen and William Miernyck, substantial outmigration remains an 

^ 64 
essential feature of an overall development plan. Yet the out-migration 

that actually tak^s place does notK^sjUbw the growth, center> model, even 





Hangmen's "intermediate-size- city" version. Some of the cities that rank 



in 



the top ten recipients of Appalachian ^grants between l'96S« and 1970 



including Washington , DlC.-t Detroit, Chicago, Baltimore, and Los Angelas 

are not, even on* the periphery of the region When it comes to new jobs 

within the region, many mountaineers^ prefer to commiite' over long distances 
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rather than relocate in, the targeted growth centers. Indeed, in 1974 
a reporter coaxed an admission from ARC States' Representative John 



Whisman that the growth center strategy, "never teally worked," and that 

the ARC would be following an urea-wide apprpach to developiBnt.- This 

development" w4.ll probably be welcomed by the rur^l areas that received 

the majority of the surpri|sint net in-migration that began aroutid 1970 
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in Central Appalachia. •> 

, If the ARC'S growth center atrategy has not worked, neither has - 
classical economic development' theory been vindicated by the Appalachian 
experience. Despite substantial improvements in social and economic 
overhead capital, privately owned manufacturing firms have not been 
induced to locate XX^ the Central Appalachian re^on in .sufficient numbers 
to provide a significant supplement to the employment base in coal, local 
government, hea^lth and education, and. local service fim^s. 

" critical Views of the ARC ' 

A Vcuriety of criticisms' of the ARC program have b^en made by 
people whose perspectives may be characterized as left populist, "radical 
democrat, or democratic socialist. . They have taken issue with the pro- 
portion of ARC funds spent on highway construction, the inequities of 
the growth center strategy, the early focus of the health and. vocational 



education programs on "bricks and mortar" facility cons tructionr' the 
"moondoggle" Appai^^ian Educational Satellite Project, the failur^ to 
develop a watfer resources plan providing for public ownership, and so 



on. Beyond thesq scattered issues, the rgLd4^;di'%,raise the essential 
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questions o^ "who's in control and who's really benefiting," One 

aspect of these questions is whether the acclaimed "f ederal-s^te 

partnership" in the dual-authority ^'s^ructure of the ARC is 9/nly another 

version of pork barrel ipolitics, with each state governor/in the pro- 

< 

gfam for ^hat can be siphoned off to his state without i>ar1ficular 

. ' " ■ . 

regard for the development needs of the region as a whole, '^JtTfc^t^e • 
maj.or focus of the questions of control and benefit is that tne Local 
Development District boards reflect the interests of the traditional 
"courthouse gangs" and not the interests of minorities and poor and 
working class people. Although elected public officials* sit on the LDD 
boards, the board members are pot elected to the LDD positions per se. 
This is the heart of the radicals' criticism of the lack of democracy 
,in the local planning process. 

The points are well taken, but it is probably Utopian to expept 
the ABC to reform the corruption of mountain politics in the' absence 
of a strong grassroots movement for political change, .The radicals ' 
also tend to miss some of the important changfes in the style and ?ub- 
stant:e of lopaJ^olitics. Increasingly, county officials must not be 




only county politicians, but also effective program admiriistrators, 
^The introduction of Federa,! revenue sharing and the return of a portion 
of the coal sevelrance tax to counties ija certain coalfield states have 



multiplied sofme county* bud^ts tenfold over the past ten years. As one 

bu'^iness leader active o^ regional planning boards ^Id mer "Used to be 

a county judge just h^id a littli^court, spread a little^g^vel on the 

roads, itbw he has a million ^dollar year budget. Th^e planning boards 

^\have helped us educate our county officials. Ttfe progr>a^ make 

administrators ou\ of them. And they sit down* an»d' get to know other \ 

V • 

judges/ mayors and jankers aijd get communication going where they never 
talkedr to each other\before. "^^ As th4 traditional county politi6al 
^ machines crumble, youriger county officials with a "professionalized' 
stvle are more in evidence. The familiar "cour.thouse gang" is being 

^ '* . 

superceded by a regional Ibusiriess and political eiite which help^ inte- 
grate Central Appalachian albeit as a peripheral region," ' mpre thoroughly. „ 
into the national economy and structures of the modern state* 

' I do not wish^^ suggest that the well-document e^ corruptions 
of the democratic prc^ess in^'^nlpral A|)pala<5hia are no longer comcSbnplace. 
I do aroue that increasingly the crucial aspect of^politics in the 
mountains shares *-with the nation' as a whole the ticuiar distortions 
of democracy in an advanced capitalist society. These issues of power r 
and privilege are never face'd scjuarely by the regional development advo-^ 
catesTa shortcoming they* share wi?th the "modernization" perspective of - 
wtiich they are a part.^^ Power and control axeV however, at the center^ 
of the ±nternal^olonialism model,, to which we now turn. 

■ . ■ V " 



Internal Colonialism and Appalachia ^ ' 

The internpil colcyiialism model har's emerged froit/ a background^^pf^ 
the history and theories of colonialism and imperialisjn; At least 



four rough divisions can be distinguished in the. history of colonialisrj 
since the beginning of the modern worM-system ij the .sixteenth century: 
the period of agricUltu:ral or mercantile capitalism, from the beginning 
of ^Jestern European expansion in the 1500s through the Napoleonic Wars; 
the "free trade" period: from 1820 to 1870, during the development of 
industrial capitaL^sm;' the classic "age |bf imperialism/' in which the 
colonial power s/3Ivtded^ up \the underdeveloped world between 1870^ and • 
1914 and \rt>axh^^coijtini^ until 1945; and the Ae^coloni^^<^eriod which 

has fo^^wed the independence of t^ie' Africa^ JtmAsian colonies in the 
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wake of World War II. ,Tj^major theories of colonialism "and imperialism 
have been developed^^in the^>Jarxiahj»?i^adition/ or in reaction tO/Jlarxian 

' ' - . ' ' ' ' ■ . y ■ 

^ formulations J • , 

* ' ■» ■ ■ V - 

Theories' of Colonialism \ \ 



and Imperialiffln ' • ' » ■ ^\ 

In view of the subsequent development of theory, it is suirprising, 
that Karl Marx himself did not develop a systematic ^'theory of colonialism. 
He saw that the need for markets woi^ld send the bourgeo^sie^'jbo all 
corners of the* globe, and that high labor productivity, would give the 
industrialized countries hi^ profits in trading with the non-indust^rial 
world> Writinfcf a series ^f articles for ^the New York^ Daily Tribune in the 
1850s, Marx followed the course of British rule in India. Noting the 
great fexpense of the warfare required to maintain the British jxDsitioft 
in India, Marx calculated that the general popul^ation of England was 
being taxed to suf:>port a f^w iSaousand corp<jrate stockholaers/^nd directors,' 
military officers, and other civil servants* On the issue of Ireland, 



England's "first" colony, Marx and Frederick Engeis strongly supported 4k\ 

Irish national independence both to eliminate foireign oppression of - 

" t 

Ireland and as a step ^ward the emancipation of the English working 
Class." , V- ■ \ 

The spectacular burst of empire-^ building in the last quarter of ^ 
tKfe-^^^feteenth' Century gave rise to the present usME^of.the term' 
"imperialism'" and, to a 'considerable body of explanator:^^ literature. The 
c^lassic study is J. A. Hobson's Imperialism ^ first published in 1902. 
Hobson, a Fabian, looked for the explanation for British imperialism 
after 1870 in the circumstajioes of the British 4omestic economy* He 
found the "economic taproot of imperialism" to be the chronic condition 



incdmes. - Nqting that the jo^JStary costs pf imperialism, had outrun the 



6f uriderconsximption resulting from a grossly unequal distribution of 

" \ ' ' ' ■ ' 

::omes. 

commercial b^eiits of ^qreased trade, Hobsoir concluded, "the business 

interests of th^Njation as a whole are subordinated to ttfiose of. certain 

sectioilal interests^ that usurp contajol of the liiational resoxarces and use 

them for thefir^ private gain."^"* hTs solution was "social reform," by 

which he meant thp redistriiution of (income and the raising, of the 

* (J * 
^standard of living for thq general* population. 



Although Hobson was intent on reforming capitalism rather than 

overthrowing it, his emphaji^ on* the economic basics of imperialism fit 

neatly^with Marxian theory I Emphasizing, the tendency toward a fallirig 

rate of profit tinder capitalism, .Marxists predicted that capitalist* 

industry would be constantly c&i the lookout for )l<^w-cost sources of raw 

. \ . ^ • \ 

materials', markets for goods, and more profitable investment^oppor^uniti^ 
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•The Austrian Marxist Rudolfs Hilferding contributed an additional twist 

* ^ • 

to. the analysis of imperialism in 1910 wi^i his book Das Finanzkapital y 

which emphasized the role of banking and industrial monopolies at that 

sta4^, in the development of capitalism. Drawing on Hobsonr Hilferding^' 

and a: work of. Nicblai Bukharin that was unpublished a4:^ the time\ V.I. 

Lenin wrote in 1916- what was to become perhaps th6 most influential 

^ . ^ , , ... m ^ 

study of the subject. Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism . 

Lenin drew ^ sharp distincti9n between the old and^n^^orms of capital- 



ism: "Under the old type of caf^talism, when free canpetition prevailed, 
„ the expgrt of goods' was the most typical feature,. Under modern capital- 

, T~" • ' ' . ; ■ ' 

ism, when monopolies prevail, the export of j|j:apital has beqome a typical 

^ 75 ^ * . ■ r ' 

feature." Opposing such marxists as Karl Kaut^y, Lenin argued ^'that ' 

- * > • 

imperialism ani^> ii^g^ria list wars were i/ndeed ^essential and unavoidable- 



features of capjjit^lism and would soon lead toj its downfall. 

je^itics of Marxism have offered ^ome alternat4.ves to the " 
"economic" ,inteaipretation of "^colonialism acid imperialism. Jose^h^ • 
Schumpeter sees imperia^lism as the product of non- rational^ irrational 



and instinctive human drj^'^^es^^^^^ short, ^ as an atvistic militarism. Othfer 
writers h^ve e^phasize'd political motives of national security, or aggraild 
izement or simple powei?^ disparities as the forces behind imperia3.ism.. 



Most non-Marxist3\and a fev^ Marxists agree that imperialism is not an ^' 
essential feature ok capiJaT^fCTi. afxdTis susceptable to -i^eform.^^ 



2L \ ^ . 



Neocolonialism and 'Dependency 

~ • Although writing at differ^t periods in the history of- colonial;- 
ism, both^^larx and Lenin expected that imperialist p^n^^^aXA^x^-^tSi^^hsL^L 



ft 
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and Af j;i^€r wotild have a progressive si;de of leiading to the industriali- 
zation these con:tinents. They also expected that direbt political 

• control wotli4^re3jp^in an essential fe^ tare *'of the ^i5)loitaJbi^n of „ 
colonies. \Ne i the anticipated that the "Third vWoirM" ° countries would , 
xemaUn^ in^a continued \s tat e of underdevelopment or that iitiperi aids tic 

■ ^ • «^ ^ V ' * '^^ ' ^ . ^ ^ ' 

exj>l6itatipn wOuldVpersist following the political fhdependence of the 
^coionial countries. -As mo^'t of Latiii America has been politica3?ly , 
independent sinc,e around 1820, it^is not surprising to find the best 
developed theory of post-colonial development among the 'radicair'LJbiii- 

\ . . . ■ , ■ * - , , 

'^American political ecqnomists.'^ Their key t^rm to^d^scribe .the-situ^tiou] 
is "det^endehce. "^Theotonio Dos?^ Santera pr:ovides the most widely accepted-^^ 
ddf ijidition^ of the concept: - -^.^ . ^ 

By dependence we mean a situati6n „in which t?te-"economy of 
certain countiTies is conditioned by the development, ^d 
expansion of another economy to which 'the former is subjected. 
" The^elatidn of intepdependehce between two, or more ecoh^mi^s, 

and between thes^ and world trade, assumes 'the form^of \ / 
^ > dependenc'e when some coi«{tries\ (the dominant ones J cah expahd 
• and can be self-starting^^hile* other countries (the dependent * 
^ ^ ones) can do this only as %\e^^tion cSf that expansion, 

which can have either -a positive oX negative effect on the'ir 

^ ' " 78 ^ * 

immediate de«velopment.Q . f)' ' ^' ^ W ^ 

He distin^ishes among the depeilfeeilce of th§ colonial er^ the^ f inancial- 

* industrial dependence oC/the late NirLteenth and early Twentieth J ' ^ 
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Centuries, ^and the new form of technological-industrial dependence based ^ 
on the multi-national corporations which have blossoined since World War II. 
The specifiic forms of dependency are thus related toj^e characteristics 
of the world capitalist economy at the time. 

Marxist economist Andre Gunder Frank describes the position of 
Latin American countries as peripheral satellites to the metropolitan ^ 
centers of Europe and^Wortdi America. In this formulation the metropolis 
extracts the surplus from the satellites in a process of the "development 
of . underdevelopment." Challenging the view that the "dual economies" of 

/ . ' ; 

mamy Latin American countries are holdoversv f rom a colonial feudalism, 

Frank ^rgues that capitalist development is a form of economic control 

that perpetuate^^jnder development within an integrated economy in the 

satellite countries. Frank's formulation of the "development of und^r- 

development" has been criticized by other Marxist economists who suggest 

the clever play on words makes an invalid suggestion of a §tagnant or' 

deter iorp^ting condition; Fernando Henrique Cardozo, for example, prefers 

80 

L the characterization of "dependent capitalist development," which 

takes place as foreign investment shifts from raw materials to manu- 
facturing. . • . . 

, ^ A vital contribution of the dependenc^^odel is the notion. of the 

"infrastructure of dependency," the structures internal to the dependent 
country including industrial organization, patterns of urbanization, and 
social classes. Ih- tJie exposition of Suzanne Bodenheimef, two examples 
of the infrastructure of dependency ,4re the patterns of dependent md^s- 
trialization and the formation of clientele social classes. Characteristics 

41 ■ ' 
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of dependent industrialization include foreign domination of the mbst 
dynamic sectors of industry, iajcreasing competitive advantage ^or • ' 
' foreign monopolistic enterprises over local firins^r and the introduction 
of advanced, capital-intensive technology \yithout regard to resulting 
unemployment. Clientele classes have a "dual position as partners of 
metropolitan interests , yet dominant elites within their own societies. " 
Tiiey may include not only the industrial bourgeoisie, but also the state 
jDureaucracy and other sectors of the middle class when their positions- 
are tied to foreign interests. The infrastructure of dependency i^thus - 
"the functional equivalent of a formal colonial appairatus," but insofai; 

as it is internalized and institutionalized "itvuch more diffict|.lt to , , 

..81 . ' . 

overcome -r" 

As the colonized nations of Africa and Asia achieved independence 
in .the wake of World II, they discovered as Latin Americans had tha^ 
political independence did not necessarily bring an end to economic 
.dependence on the former imperial rulers or on other major imperial powers; 

The term "nebcolohialism" became popular among Third World leaders to 

82 / 
describe this situation. James O'Connor summarizes the characteristics^''^ 

of modern neocolonialism in two points: first, it requires "the active 

participation of the state in international economic relationships;" 

second, neocolonial ^policy is designed "to prevent the newly independent 

countries from consolidating th^ir political independence and thus to 

keep them economically dependent and' securely in the world capitalist 

system." Domestic ruling classes replace the former colonial administra- , 

tors, but the financial interests of the international corporations are 
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protected by the advanced capitalist states through tiie intervention 
of international ecdhontic organizations. The theory of economic Lmp^rj 
ialisiD remains relevant r in the definition of O'Connor: 

The definition of economic imperialism which we employ is the 
economic domination of one region or country over another — 
"specifically, the formal or informal control over local 
economic resources in a manner advantageous/ to the metropoli- 
tan power, and at the expense of the local economy* • . . ' 
The main form of economic domination has always beei^control 
by the advanced capitalist coiintries over the liquid and real 
economic 'resources of economically backward areas. The main 
"liquid resources are foreign exchange and public ^nd private 
savings r and real reso\irces consist of agricultural\^ mineral, 
» transportation, commxmication, manufacturing, and commercial 



\ 
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facilities and other assets. * 0 

The familiar •arguments between Marxists an4 non-Marxists persist over 

whether neocolonialism is a necessary feature of contemporary capitalism 

^ ^ . 84 ^ 

or rather one foreign policy option among several. ^ And the question 

of the most important cause of neocolonialism continues to bejd^bated 

V 

(9 

among I^arxists: -markets for goods, outlets for capital investments, 
or the ne'ied for raw materials. 

t 

As a counterbalance to what might appear as' an exclusive concern 
with the -economic aspects of colonialism, in recent years a number of y 
writers have developed a political psychology of colonial oppression. 
These writers accept the economic , interpretation of imperialism, but seek 
to supplement it with an understanding of the psychology that works 
against the spreading of revolt or revolution. They also explore the 
necessary preconditions for t|je development of revolutionary consciousness 
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and will among the colonized. Two of these outstanding theorists of 
the psychology of the oppressed are Franz Fanon and Albert Meinmi. Both 
writers emphasize the need of the oppressed to reject the models ®f 
identity offered by the colonizers in favor of native traditions and 
culttire. " ^ 

Internal Colonialism \ 

F6w of the Eairppean colonies established in the New World in 
the^Slxt^enth and Seventeenth Centuries resembled what might be called 
"pureY colonialism — intoigrants building communities in a virgin land. 
There \/ere native populations to be subdued, or exterminated, as in 
North miefica, or to be subdued and worked in the silver and golS^mines/ 
as in the Andes of South America. When these native groups did not 
suffice, black slaves from Africa were imported t:6 work the sugar and - 
tobacco plantations, and later in the Nineteenth Century the cotton 
plantations. Thus some degree of internal cdloniali^ has alwa^Ss^^een * 
a part of the American colonial experience. 

The success of the anticolonial movements in the Third World 
following World War II has undoubtedly contbribut^ to the popularity 
of referring to a variety of ^pioitative situations within both develop- 
ing and advanced indu3trial countries as inti^ernal or domesitic 
colonialism. ' One )writer has warned that colonialism is in danger of 
becoming "a generic term for any form of exploitation which involves 
geographic and/or ethnic componentfs • " I believe internal colonial 

ism is a useful concept if defined in ^ rigorous sense rather than us^d 



as cm all-" inclusive catchword. Two precise definitions with varying 
degrees of restrictiVeness are advanced by Pablo Gonzalez-Casanova. and 

^Pierre v^n den Berghe. Gonzalez-Casano\^ seeks to distinguish internal 

<^ ' * * • = 

coloni-alism from a class structTire with a geographic or racial aspect: 

Internal colonialism corresponds to a structure of social 
relations based oti domination and exploitation among 
culturally heterogeneous / distinct groups. . . . *It is 
the result of an, encounter between two races, cultures, *^ 
or civilizations/ whose genesis and evolution pccurred 
without any mutual contact up to one specific moment. ... 
The colonial structure and inteirnal colonialism are dis- 
tinguished from the class j^structure since coloi^alism is 
not only a relatioiKof exploitation ,^f the workers by the 



ownersf' of raw material^ or of production -and their collabor- 
ators/ but also a relation of ciomination and exploitation 



of a total population- (with iS& distinqt classes, proprietors,, 

workers) by another population which also has distinct 

88 ^ • ^ 

classes {f^roprietc5i:s and workers). , - '/ 

- ' . ^ , ' ' "■ " ( 

In short, the Gonzalez-Casanova definition requires a dual class structure 
by which' I mean ngt^ a single class structure polarized" intS two classes, 
but rather two class structures, one dominant and the other subordinate, 
each of which may^^ba. differentiated to a greater or lesser degree. This 
appears to be a useful minimal definition of internal colonialism, 
although it is br^gdN^i^ugh to iticl.i!de a variety of dominant-sxibordiiiate'" 
group^ relationships . ' • 

The most restarictive definition of Internal colonialism, is developed 
by van den Berghe in a «:ecent work. His view, in part a reaction to the 
overly broa^ use of the term, is worth quoting at length: 
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^ In my opinion^ the concept of interna^ \colonialism, when so 

.. • * * • 

y 

diluted^ loses all of its use for purposes of social science 
aiialysis. I shall therefore propose to treat internal colon- 
ialism als an ideal type vri^ the following characteristics : 

1) Rule of one ethnic group (or coalition of * such groups) 
over other such groups living withiI^ the continuous boundaries 
of a single state. 

2) Territorial separation o"f^the subordinate ethnic groups 
into "homelands r" "native reserves," and the like, with land 

^ tenure ri^ghts distinct from €hose applicable to members of the 

dominant group, > . . ' • ' 

3) Presence of an internal goverxunent within a government 
'especially created to rule the subjeqt peoples , with a special 
legal status ascribed to the subordinate groups. Typically 
members of the dominant group are incorporated into the state' 
as individuals , while members of the subordinate groups have 

a corporate, group status which takes precedence over their 
individual status. 

=^ . . ^ ' ■ " 

4) Relations of economic inequality-i^which subject peoples 
^ ' r 

are relegated to positions of dependency and inferiority in 

* th^ division of labor and the relations of production. • ^ 
*| Such a definition of internal colonialism excludes mere 

regional differences in economic development, mere class ^ 
differences in the system of , production, and, a fortiori , 
differences based on age, sex, ^slave' status/ caste# sexual 

a 

behavior (e.g., homosexuality), physical handicaps, and count- 
less , others. The usefulness of the concept to understand the 
situation of a group is function of that group's approxima- 
• tion to the 'characteristics of the ideal type. For instance, 
in the United States, internal colonialism describes the 
position of Amerindians quite well, of Chicanos somewhat, of 
\ blaqks poorly, of Appalachian whites hardly at all, and of 

J women, old people, homosexuals and^^onvicts only by the most 

fanciful stretch of the academic imagination. This is not to 
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say that some of the groups excluded from my definition of 

internal cglonialism may' not be 'as badly or worse off than the ^ 

denizens of the internal colonies. Thei-r position is funda- 

^caentally different / however, and, hence, the internal colonial 

model- is a poor one to understand their predicament. Internal 

ft 

colonialism is but one of many ways of getting the short end 

go 

of the sticW 

Gonzalez-Casanova's criterion of a dual class ^structure appears to include 
points one and four of van den Berghe's ideal type. The latter would also 
require territorial sepairation and special governing unit for full corre- 
spondence to the internal colonialism model. In this paper I apply van 
den Ber^he's definition as a touchstone, and use Gonzalez-Casanova's 
definition as a minimal requirement for internal colonialism. 

A few 'examples illustrate the confusion or carelessness that character-^ 
izes the use of internal colonialism J Eugene Havens and William Flinn, in 
study of; Coliambia, write: "For our purposes, internal colonialism refers 
to structural arrangements typified by a relatively small 'dominant group 
^which controls the allocation of resources, and a large subjected mass 
composed of various groups with unarticulated interests largely divorced 
from participation in the development processes and blocked. from social 
mobility. What they describe is a class structu^'e with litt^ class 
consciousness ot mobilization on tlie part of the subordinate classes. 
William Appleman Williams refers in passing to the entire rural population 
of the United States around the t\irn of the Twentieth Century- as an internal 
colony: "this rural majority existed in an internal colonial relationship 

vis-a-vis the domestic American metropolis (and the larger Western 

' 91 ' ' 

European metropolis of which New York is a part)." Again, rural agrarians 
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are a social class (or classes), not an internal colony.. Sheila Row- 

botham has characterized women in underdeveloped countries as a "colony 

^ within the colony," a description that looses sight of the aistribution 

92 

of women across classes and across the colonizer/ colonized barriei^ 
These are the' more ext2^eme examples. * 

/ ^ 

More frequent are uses of internal colonialism which- muddle class, 
geography, and/or race. In an admirable attempt to sort out *the meanings 
of class and internal colotiy within the context of development. Dale 
Johnson offers a definition of an internal colony that is less precise than 
those of Gonzalez-Casanova and van den Beifghe: "An internal colony con- 
stitutes a society within a society based on racial, linguistic, and/pr 

« 

marked cultural differences as well as differences of social class. It 

is subject to political and administrative control by the dominant classes 

and institutions of the metropolis. Defined in this way/ internal colonies- 

can exist on a geographical basis or on a racial or cultural Basis in. 

ethnically or cultural ly dual or plural societies." He opens himself up 

fq;: problems by adding, "Not all of these criteria need apply. in orxiei: to 

classify a population as an internal colony." Johnson errs by making 

geographic separation alone a sufficient criteria for an internal colony. 

He writes: "Economically, internal colonies can be conceptualized as 

those populations who produce primary commodities for markets in metro- 

pplitan centers, who constitute a source of cheap labor for enterprises 

controlled from the metropplitan centers # and/or who constitute a market 

93 

for the products and serviced of the centers." This sitxiation of polarized 
development within a countiri^ is^^^^imply the ubiquitous feature of uneven 
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"capitalist development; regiortal disparities are best Characterized in 
vterms of the metropolis-periphery distinction. Internal colonialism, 
f iirthermore , cannot be defined as* ^^•'ekclusiVely* economic concept; it 
necesscirily involves the sociological dimension of a dual class structure. 
Among the exainples Johnson ^ives pf regional inteirnal qolonies are "the 
Appalachian region and rur^l South of the United States," and "the 
southern region of Italy/" all of which would not be covered by my 

0 * 

\ 

definition of (an internal colony. He -concedes, There is a serious^ 
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question whether [my] concept may not be overinclusive. " 

In a recent exemplary study of uneven development between core 

and periphery in capitalist industrialization, Michael Hechter examines 

the relationship between England and the "cfeltic periphery" of Ireland, 

Scotland, and Wales. Unfortunately, Hechter^ chooses to designate peri- 

pheral regions as internal colonies when even modest differences in 

ethnic identity are present. He is aware of the problems this presents: 

'"There does not seem to be a general consensus on a small number of 

essential defining features of internal colonialism. . . . What if all 

but one or two conditions seem to be met? The danger, of course, is^ to 

so relax the meaning of internal colonialism that almost any instance of 

95 

stratification may f all^*i$amewh^re within its boundaries." 

'The idea that certain regions of the U.S. ,e:an be likened to 
colonies is not new. A number of writers, including conservatives as 
Well as liberals and radicals, have described the American South as a ./ 

colony of the North. The threat posed by the industrialized North to 

f 

the agricultural South was developjed by the conservative Agrarian movement 
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in its manifesto ,I'X1 Take My Stand in 1930. nTHoward Qdmx noted, the 

' '•*"'• . * 

colonial character of the Southern economy in his writings in .the 193dsr 
and President Franklin D.^Kooseve].t's Conference on Economic Conditions 
.in the South reported ii/^1938 that the South was exploited- by means of 
discriminatory f reig^ht-rates ^ th«k tariff , moiiopolieSf ,and absentee 
ownership. These and other similar analogies'^ seldom take coloriialism 
to mean more than exploitation under absentee ownership, a situati6n I 
. ^suggest is better understood as a normal feature, of industrial capitalism. 

Some Vciriety^f the term colonialism continues to be aj^jlied to 
peripheral regions within advanced capitalist countries. In an article 

\ . ^ ^ 

titled ^"Colonialism at Home and Abroad," Andre^ Gorz writes: 

' \ ' ' 

The geographical concentration of the process of capitalist 
accumulation has necessarily gone hand-in-baiid with the 
relative — jDr even\absolute — impoverishment of other regions. 
These latter regions have been used by the industrial and ' 
financi^al center s\ as reservoirs of labor, of primary and 
agricultural material. Like the' colonies of the great European*, 
empires, the "peripheral'' regions have provided the metropole6 

with their savings, \their labor power, their men, without having 

\ * 

a right to the local reinvestment of the. capital accumulated 

throu^ their activityu Thus, no new activity came to take 

' the place of the minfera* work, for ejKanipl^, when the coalbeds ^ ' 

wer^ exhausted or became unprofitable. In this way, whole 

territories have become :kones of unemployment and poverty^ or 

regions emptied of their Substance to the point of no return — 

that is, to a point where, lacking a sufficient proportion of 

youthful inhabitants as well as industrial and cultural centers, 

97 

these regions cease to have the capacity for development. 
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' Lee Webb has applied the internal colonialism tag to his analysis 
of out-of-state corporate control in Vermont. Local businessmen control 
the small trade of the area, but irtajor industry is dominated by outsiders 

The local Vermont businessman and banker is confined primairily 
to 'owrjership of the tertiary level' of the economy — retail 

, and "wholesale tr^de> stervices , land speculation, and smaller • - 
industry. All of the pig.and prqfitaiDle sectors of the 
economy are iji the hatnds of out-of-state corporations, btii 
of the reasons a classical colonial struggle has not developed 

^ in « Vermont and some of America's other internal colonies is , 



the absence of a racial, religiou^s, or language distii:iction 

lizc 
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between the colonized and the colonizers- Vermont' is a cas'e 



of whites ripping off other whites, 

& - 

An obvious reason- not suggested by Webb is that he is describing class 

conflict, not colonial conflict. Webb suggests that such other areas 

of the United States as the Southwest, Appalachia, ahd the Rocky Mountain 

mining regions share these characteristics. 

Writing on the state of Maine as another , example of internal 

c/lonialism, Geoffrey Faux notes the ways in which absented ownership 

results in the loss of benefits to the region: 0 ' 

There are raxely any employment benefits 'from absentee owner- 
ship In a small conmiunity.' Some studies show that the ' ^ 
immediate direct effect of a merger on jobs is negative, 
and there's' evidence that outside ownership has a deadening 
effect upon growth. . . . Absentee co3:p9rations tend to 
bank and pur.qhase accounting ^ e|igineering and other pro- 
fessional, services in the corporate headquartef^s , rather 
than in the vicinity of their plants. They also encourage 
purchasing of supplies and, materials , from national firms. 
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Absentee corporate personnel have little interest in \the 
co|nmunity £foin which t^^^ derive their profits, and aA ^ 
absentee, f irin is quicker to lay off workers at the \ ^ • 

slightest signof a downturn than is a local firm whose 
^ 'management f^els some responsibility 5pr the community. 

However accurate and astute tjiese observations may be, I persist in 

maintaining they are not features of internal colonialism. As Thorstein 



Veblen pointed out over a half cei\tury ago, absentee ownership is char- ^ 
acteristip of industrial capitalist development. Yet it remains 
popular to refer to the \inderdeveioped regipns persisting under the 
\ineyen and polarized capitalist development as colonies. Orie explana- 

. ^ / ^ • s ^ ' i 

tion may be that the vocabulary of colonization is more comfortajDle j 
than that of class conflict, and regional or ethnid chauvinism is more : 
acceptable than ta-lk of socialism. ' 



Internal Colonialism ^ , . 

djnd Black Americans V. ^ 

A fioal theory closely related to the internal colonialism^ mod^l 

was put forward in' the 1930s by the Communist Party in its approach to 

"the Negro question" in the U.nited States. This fprmulation considered 

the Negro population to be an oppressed na-^on, with the right of self- 

determination of Negroes in the Black Belt^ in the South. While down- 

played in later years, this^ remained the official positi^on of the 

Communist Party until 1958, when it reemphasized equal rights and inte- - 

gration — an analysis that focuses on the racial, rather tham the 



national, aspect of the oppression of black people. The Negro nation 
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thesis has been resurrected/ recently by several Marxist-Lemhist groups. 

None of these sectariaxi, viewpoints has had any discernible impact on 
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'clearly cqmpatible w 



writing on the N^ppalachiaA region as an internal colony. \^It is 
likely, however, that t^races of tn^ bommunist Party's analysis of the 
Negro flation^f rgjn the 1930s remained suggestive to such .writers as^^^^^ 
.Haroaid Cruse v^o applied the inte\nal colonialisnl model ^ the ^^.tuation 
of Blacks in thte* lj960s\^^^ ' » 

Robert Blauner has constructed a model of internal colonialism 
relevant to the blacjk ghettoes in the united States; his formulcttion is 

Ith cionzalez-Casanova' s criteria of a dyiAl class 
structure. Blauoer emphasizes "colonialism as a process rather than 
colonialism as a social, economic and political system." The result 
is an emphasis on the experience of colonization, the "colonization 
complex >" more thamthe structure of colonial domination, felauner 
draws his-^odel from the use of domestiic colonialism in the early 1960s 
by such black writers as Harold Cruse, Kennetl> Clark, an<J -Stokley 
michael andXharles Hamilton. Blauner^identif ies four components of 
the "colonization complex:" "forced, involuntary entiry" by the dominant 
power; destruction of ft^" indigenous values, orientations, and way^ of 
life;" at^ministration by "representatives of the dq(ninant power;" and 
racism as "a principle of social domination. "^^^ .Blaun6r's approach 

■ ; ■ V ■ 

has some shortcomings as a general model of internal colonialism. 
First, it deemphasi^es the central focus of the theory of neocblonial 

L - - ■ ■ 

dependency, ]the infrastructure. of economic exploitation. Following 
Fanon and Memmi, Blauner emphasizes social and cultural domination at 
the Expense of an analysis*'of the role of blacJIs in the domestic* economy. 
Second, Blauner focuses^oft "police colonialigtf, " the use of white police 



in biack ghettoes, without elaborating the key pbint in the analysis of| ^ 

■ ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ \' • 

neocolonialism: the co-op)ting^, of an indigekous group of buslnessiffen 

and administrators who wdrk on behalf of this Vieocolonial powers. Fina'll^/ 

\ . \ ^ \^ 

the model is too broacj,. ^nd appears to inclu<^e\a5.1* cases of minority ^'^^ 

racial group relations in the United States — all\cases of "Thira World 

peoples" — under the designatiQn of internal colonii^lism. These; 

criticisms aside r Blauner/s analysis remains an important and inf luentia-1 ' 

statement of the internal \colojiialism model. . " ^ • * 



'Blaunerr ^'^analysis^has in min'd^the f 



osition of racial., minorities 
in tHe Unitef^ States. ,The \dea of blacks asj an intjerna:],*. colony has ' ^ ^ 
received wide acceptance in radical and black ^nationalist circles at^ ^1 

least/' although .-the strategy th^t follows from the ^analysis has not been 

* i I ■ » ... 
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as clear. Son^^ ' radical bla6k writers have been critical of the model 

104 ^ ' ^ " 
taken in a strict sense. The appl^pation to Native Americans^ife so 

. " ^ & 

clear that the usage has eVen been taken up by a governiffent agency in 

105 ' ' , ,^ 
reference to the Navaj.o. As the model of internal colonialism was 

applied to minority groups other' than blacks, it was perhaps inevitable 

that it be checked for '^it with the Appalachian mountaineers. " ^ 



Internal Colonialism , . 

Applied to Appalachia I * ' ^ / ^ 

I can find no use of the colonialism analogy to the' Appalachians 

prior to the early 1960s. During the unioniz^ion ba^^tles of the 1930s/' 

the Left pfress emphasized themes of exploitation and class conflict 

along classic Marxian lines in their , articles about the Appalachian coal- 
106 ' • ^ 

fields. / OhjLy *af ter the internal colonial, modefl had been applied^ to 
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blacks did writers on Appalachj.a bjgtfn to speak in terms of colonialism^ 
Jin his best selling 1962 study Night Comes to the Cijgnberlands , Harry 



Caxidill makes only a passipg reference to colonialism: "For all* 

-practical purposes the plateau h^^ong constituted a colbnial appendage 

of the industrial \ast and Middle T7est; rather than an integral part of 

the nation generally." By 1965 he b^sin^-to use the, internal colonial 

designation: "Economically, Appalachia is little more than an internal 

colbttial appendage of the industrial North and Midwest. ""^^^ The theme 

was quickly picked U]^ by activists and radical intellectuals in the 

Central Appalacjiian area, particularly the group associated with the 

Peoples* Appalachian Research Collective and its jo\irnal. Peopled ' 

-Appalachia n Richar^d Diehl, for example, describes the larger coal 

companies, as corporate coloni2rer3 who form part of an international * 

108 

elite'^wid a wing of global imperialism. 

Hele^ liewis and her associates have attempted a 4etailed applica- 
tion to Appalachia of Blauner* s 'model of the process of internal coloni- 
zation of black Americans. Lewis points to the purchase by Qutside 
corporations of mineral and timber rights from lonsuspecting.landcJwners 
as a parallel "to Blauner's criteria of "fojrceful, involuntary entry. 
Sh^ cites^the socTal disorganization brought by the mining, indus,try and 
the work of educators and missionaries as leading to the "destruction of 
indigenous way^ cof li^e." She sees a parallel to "administration by 
representatives of the dominant.-power" in the violent establishment of 
law cind order, among the family and clan systems, th^ suppression^^ of labor 
organizations, and the general administration of the law by public 
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officials in the interests of the coal companies. On Blauner's final 
point of "racism as a principle oof social doij[iination" Lewis cites the 
bias against lower class iftountain culture^of ten expressed by middle- 
class and elite groups. In this analysis, such institutions as the 
Appalachian family and chvirch emerge as not simply survivals of an 
earlier traditional subculture, but also as defensive institutions whose 
"closed" characteristics are in part formed in resistence to the process 
of colonization. By emphasizing stich values as "equality, nort- . 
competitiveness, and family-*neighborhocJd solidarity," the family and 
the chtirchiiresist the social change that would integrate the region,*^- 
Into the American mains trefam. 

I find thjB application of *Blauner' s' model of internal colonialism 
to Appalachia to be strained at some key points. The parallel to "forced, 
involuntary entry" by the colonizers is nowhere near as strong as the 
case of enslaved blacks from Africa or the concjuered Native American 
tribes or the Mexican people of the Southwest. In the elaborated version 
of his argument, Blauner distingiiishes between "colonized and dLmmigrant 
minorities," and suggests that the circumstances of entry of white 
European ethnic iiranigrant groups is different in characteTv from that 
of blacks and possibly other people of color--i^{^^tiie"l}rtit^ 

The* situation of Appalachian people is clearly a third varient if they 

■ /■ ^ 

are to ioe treated as a minority at all; the moxintaineers were an early 

settler group established for sixty to a hundred years before the 

expansion of industrial capitalism into the region. The deception and 

fraud used in Appalachia by the vanguard of land, timjtper ^nd mineral 

•agents does hot appear to differ in kind from those techniques used, 
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gener^ly by capitalists and their agents throughout the country in the 
period of i^ndustria^ expansion. 

On tlie question of "administration by representatives of the . 

^' • 
dominant power/' the application of Blauner's internal colonialism model 

'to Appalachia suffe;rs ^toti^ his emphasis oi^ "police colonialism," the 

direct application of force by m^ers of the dominant group, Blaun^r v 

^ r has not put enough emphasis on the -neocolonial Mechanism of an indige- 

notis ^stratum af officials ruling in* the T.nterests of the , dominant group, 

, Helen Lewis suggests that^^tlie study of such local elite groups in the 

mountains is of great importance but this concl\ision and suggestions 

of what mechanisms to look for flow more readily from the more general 

"dependency" model than from the internal colonialism model, 

^ The parallel to •'^racism as a principle of social domination" 

really breaks down in the Appalachian case. There may be prejudice 

against "hillbillies," but it is essentially based on bias against the 

112 

lower Classes, not all the people af the region. There is no parallel 

to the dual social structxire required by Gonzalez-Casanova's definition 

^ of internal colonialism. * Mountaineers are able to "pass" into mainstream 

113 

America both through migration and, for some, thfbugh integration into 
the business elite in the moun trains. White Appalachians generally have 
a potential for sopial mobility not matched by racial minorities^ The 
^ ^traditional Appalachian subculture may be becoming a museum piece, but 

this is a situation far from white Appalachians as a group being accorded 
the near-caste position of some racial minorities in the United States. 
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Applying an additional characteristic of internal colonialism 
from van den Bergbe's definition, I can find no evidence of "an internal 
government within a government especially created to mile the subject 
peoples." The Appalachian Regional Commissioa is not a functional ^ ^ 
counterpart of t;he Bureau of Indian Affairs. The people of Appalachia 
have no distinct legal status ^distinguishing them from other residents 
of the United States, as Native Americans do^in some/vinstances. 

• ' r 

Appalachia appears to provide* a very ^or fit to dny strict definition 
of internal colonialism. , ' * 

Much of the attraction of the internal color^^c^lisi^ model, includ- 
ing its application to Appalachia, derives from its powerful analysis of 
the destruction of indigenous culture in the process of establishing and 
maintaining domination over the colonized group. Religion and education 
can play a major role in the destruction of traditional culture. The 
missionary movement in Appalachia can be seen as aiding,, often inadver- 
tently, the process of domination. As Lejvis, Kobak and Johnson write: 

"... denials of mountain culture made. native childreh' 
> 

ashamed of their heritage. Although churches and mission- 
aries gave some support to certain' harmless aspects o'f "^^^^^ 
native culture and served to softeh the impact and ameliorate 
some of the abuses of the system, the denigration of mountain 
culture, the developijient of feelings of inferioriM^ as 
mountain people were "helped,*'^ also helped* the ind\i^^J.ili- 
zation process. The churches and school^ taught the 
values of organization, planning, ha^d work and thrift. 
They legitimized the industrial process by blaming the ills 
o^ the syst-em on the mountaineer himself. He must learn to 
be more "cagey" (not so gullible and taken in by the land 
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. sharks) , he must leajrn to be more thrifty and hard-wgrking 
and respectful and cooperate with the mine Operators. * 
Although some missionaries saw clearly ,the '^xploitatfon, 
they still had great faith in. the progress and^' the benefits 
of industrialization* ^^"^ ^ . ^ \ 

James Branscome and Mike Clark have brought this anajj^sis up to date by 

examining the effect of schooling on Appalachian cultui^e in the current 

. , 115 . > ' 

period. ^ I 

» These arguments hit the mark, but is cultural domj^nation a dis- 
tinctive feature of internal colonialism rather than class exploitation? 
A common and understandable misconception, derive^! in part^ f^ppi the stress 
on economic determinism in vu^ar Marxist analysis,* is that 'culture plays 
an insignificant part in the structure' of class domination under^apitalism. 
The colonial model is seen as distinctive by Blauner for iA emphasis 
on this ignored area:. "\ . . the colonial attack on culture is more than 
a matter of economic factors such as labor recruitment and special 
exploitation. The colonial situation differs from the class situation of 
capitalism precisely in the impqrtanc^ of culture as an instrument of 
domination. "^^^ Orthodox Marxism has been particularly weak in its • 
analysis of culture ,^ and Blauner misses the importance of ideological 
hegemony in the establishment and maintenance of capitalist domination. 
For the beginnings of an adequate theory of the^role of culture in capital- 
ist societies we must turn to the Western Maiixist tradition, and^uch 
writers as Georg Lukacs, Antonio Gramsci,' and the ^rankfurt School 
theorists. The concept of cul,tural hegemony derives from Gramsci, and 

emphasizes the obtaining of consent rather than the i\se of force/, in the 

■ , , * \ 
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perpetuation of clas^ structures. Gwyr^ Williainj3^prQvides a i^seful summary 

of Gramsci's notion of hegenion]^ "an or.der in which a certain way of life 

and thought is dominant, 'in which one concept of reality is diffluse 

throu^hovJkt society in all its insititutional and private manifestation 

informing with its spirit all taste, mora^ty, customs, religious an 

political principle^, and all social relations, par t^icularly in their 
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intellectual and moral connotation^ " The destruction pf indigenous 



culture may be more conspicuous in the colonial situa*;ion, but a compart* 

able process works to erode all ethnic and workipg-class cultures in 

advanced capitalist countries, a process 'which has perhaps advanced 

118 

furthest in the United States. 



Conclusions 



Analogies are valuable in social analysii^ insofar as they summarize 
and illuminate certain features of the subject under investigation. In 
this sense the analogy between the si.tuation of Appalachia and that of 
colonized countries has been stimulating and fruitful. It has focused ; 
attention on the acquisition of the raw materials of the region by outside 
corpgrate interests, and on the exploitation of the local workforce and 
community at large resulting from the removal of t^jjp region* s natural 
resources for the benefit of absentee owners. But analogies, while„ 
providing insights in.to some aspects of^S^eality, can obscure^r distort 
others. A lopse analogy is no substitute, in the long run, for a precise 
theory that can lead to more detailed investigations. In this sense the 
internal colonialism model applied to Central Appalachia stands in need of 
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tevision. Several shortcomings have b^en pointed out; the major issue 
of policy conclusions remains to be addressed. Writers using the 
internal -fcblonialism model h^e^'been ambiguous about what solution is > 
appropriate . for Appalachian problems. TaJcing the term "colony" in ita 
strongest sense/ that of a suppresseoSnation, would prescribe an 
Appalachian nationalism aiming at secesso!^ and an independent nation- 
state. No one has proposed such a sblutijo-n,/.^ ^though a weaker version — 
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a state of Appalachia — has been mentioned'. Nor have many seriously 
^uggested that the region would be better off if all the coal companies 
were owned by the local elite or "hillbilly millionaires" — a sort of 
bourgeois decolonization — instead of the national corporations anc^ 
international energy conglomerate*, although an exclU'sive focxis on ^ 
absentee ownership might lead to tnat conclusion. If the heart of th^ ' 

problem is defined as private owner ^ip of the coal industry, then the 

Q 

possibility o^ public ownership, perhaps even limited to a regional 

120 \ 
basis, is suggested.^ If the probldttn is defined as capitalist owner- 
ship of industry generally, then the alternative — *some foj^m of 
socialism — tak^ on a dimension that goes far beyond *the rfationali- 
zation or Appalachianization of the cdal industry alone. 

A few radical economists have attempted to avoid t^he problems 

■■• ■ ■ ■ 'i 

of the colqnialism analpgy by returning to a traditional Mar^^ian analysis 
of Appalachia in the context^of capitalist exploitation, and have sug- 
gested the - fruitfulness of a longitudinal study of the removal of si^rplus 



value 'frdm^*^e region over time.^^^ But this focus on economic relation- 



' "ships loses the valuable emphasis of the intern^^l colonialism model on 
> 
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* " o 
the roJLe of cultiarai domination and the contribution of |^he dependency 

formulation on the "infrastructures of dependency." Perhaps the best 

formulation of a research project from the perspective of radibal 

economics has ^een made by Richard Simon, who reviews the historical 

development of the West Virginia economy in the context of dependency 

theory r suggesting: .relationships with the social and political- structures 

of that state and with the introduction of federal government programs 
122 

in the 1960s. It is time to synthesize the best of the models so. 

J' 

far put forward r and develop a more accurate and comprehensive theory 
of poverty and underdevelopment in Central^ Appalachia. 

A Framework for Synthesis 
It is tempting to characterize the subculture of poverty, 
^regional development, and inteim^l colonialism. models as, respectively, 
conservative, liberal, ayRr^i*adfical models of barriers to social change. 
While this would contaili a substantial amount of truth, the description 
would be misleading in on^^espect. From a perspective that Ir will 
^develop briefly here, the three models are not, strictly speaking, 
mutually exclusive alternatives. Interpi:eted in terms of a framework 
developed by Jiirgen Habermas, they represent different dimensions of 
social existence. 

For Habermas,^ there aj^-three fxind^ental conditions or media 
through which social systems are maintained: interaction, work, and 
power or domination. All hiaman societies use these means to. resolve the 
problems of preserving life and Culture, Corresponding to each of these 
media are the human "interests" in mutual understanding, technical control 
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and "emanciRation from seemingly 'natural' constraint." A solution 
to the problems of Appalachian poverty and underdevelopment would have 
to be concerned with each of the three modes of culture, technique, ' • 
and domination* Habermas' distinction provides a basis for viewing 
cultural adaptation, technical development, and redistribution of power 
as potentially complementary aspects of social development. 

Our models, therefore, are not merely three selected from a 
long list of possible models of poverty and un^rdevelopment* They 
represent fundamental dimensions of social life, and may well be 

exhaustive of the possible alternatives if stated in a sufficiently 

■\ • 

general form. Other- writers have developed similar trichotomized 
typologies in approaching the analysis of planned social change. Robert 
Chin and Kenneth Benne distinguish the nomative-reeducative, rational- 
empirical, and the power-coercive meta-strategies of planned change. 
James Crowfoot and Mark Chesler outline the cduntercultural, prof essional- 
technical, and political approaches to planned social change. Jadk 

Rothman characterizes the locality develV^pment , social planning, and 
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social action models of community organization practice. I think each, 

of these schema is tapping the same dimensions of social life identified 
by Habermas. 



The subculture of povert/ model can thus be seen as only one part 
of a broader framework of explanations rooted\in the tradition of cul- 
tural idealism. Affirmative cultural approaches toward Southern Appalachia, 
exemplified by Fros-t and the Campbells,, are the\ obverse side of the\coin 
from the pejorative tradition. Although they come to opposite conclusions 
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about the virtue of "the traditional mountain st;ibculture, they are aurv- 
tending on the same turf. The regional development model, from this 
synthetic perspective, is seen as resting within \the contemporary tech-^ 
nocratic image and ideology of science. As John Priedmann poiitts out, 
the regiotialism movement of the 1930s, as personified by Howard Odxrni ♦ 
and others, was rooted in cultural idealism. The new- regionalism of the 
1960s # embodied in the ARC, discarded this grounding S^n favor of the 
technical refeon of neoclassical economic theory. ^he internal 
colonialism model isy" similarly , one component of a broad range of 
theories that contribute to a critique of power and' dominationJ 

jThis synthetic view helps explain why writers widely considered 
to be champions of a certain model of Appalachian underdevey-oprfient also 
draw on other models. Caudill, for example, is best known for his 
description of the Cumberland Plateau as an example of colonialism, but 
in Night Comes to the Cumberlands he also paints a pejorative picture 
of the subcultux;e of the eastern Kentuc|cy poor.* In one essay Oaudlll 
appears to embrace many aspects of the developmental model, whil"^ 
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in his most recent work he J^^a^^^^reemphasized a genetic explanation^ 
From the other side, Weller is best known for his subgulture of poVerty 

characterization in Yesterday's People , yet he has recently described 
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Appal^chia as "America's mineral colony." Such examples can be viewed 

as cases of inconsistency, confusion, or conversion. They can also be 
seen, at least in part, as attempts to grapple with the complexity of 
analyzing the problems of Appalachian development. \ 

To suggest that a dialectic of mutual interaction takes place 
among the modes of culture, technique, and power is not to argue that 
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each of our three models of Appalachian underdevelopment is to be taken 
with equal seriousness. We have shown that there is no substantial 
evidence to support the genetic. or subcultxire of poverty models as 
causal explanations of Appalachian poverty and underdevelopment, and 
indeed little public policy has been based on such models. From the 
'Standpoint of influence on social policy, the ^regional development 

model is clearly predominant at present. With its emphasis on mainstream 

ti , 
economic theory and the technical aspects of development, it lays claim 

to being a scientific, value-free, and non-controversial approach to 

Appalachian development. As such, it becomes a means of introducing 

additional resources a region without affecting the existing struc- 

tures of resource control. In a period of extensive public disillusionment 

with the role of private^ business in our society, the prestige* of the 

professional planner, with technical expertise, has been substantially 

enhanced. As Habermas notes, "technology and science themselves in the 

form of a common positivistic .way of thinking, artidulated as technocratic 

consciousness, began to take the role of a substitute ideology for the 

* 128 
demolished bourgeois ideologies." The result is a more effective 

defense of exi^€lng structures of privilege and inequalit^j. In the words^ 

of Trent Schroyer, "Contemporary science and technology have become a ^ 

new form of legitimatiiig power'and privilege. . . . thq scientistic' 

image of science has become .the dominant legitimating system of advanced 

129 

industrial society." 

Without a broader critique of power and domination, the regional 
development model serves as an ideologiCai defense of established power 
and influence in Appalachia. The structures of the ARC and the Local 
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Development Districts, from a critiC^jL^er^ective , are less means of 
decentralized democratic decision-making as much as a mechanism fo*?^**^"^****, 
arriving at a consensus among regional elites and between regional and 
national elites. Actions taken by national and regional planners are 
defended as technical decisions, rather than political choices among 
alternative courses of develc^ment. The most important decisions of 
the development districts may be the "non-decisions," the questions 
that are never raised, and the subjects that never make the^pubMc 
agenda. The issue of pxiblic ownership of the region' s natural 

resoxirces is one example. Humanistic alternatives to the "trickle- 
down" process of growth-center promotion through attracSiing- private 
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industry are seldom considered. Little effort has', been made to 

promote worker or community owned and controlled industry. 

Throughout this paper I have suggested that the ^history of the * 
Appalachian region is best londerstood in the context of industrial 
capitalist development i. I have shown that the internal colonialism 
model raises im^rtant questions about 'wealth, power, and dominatioxi 
without offering a satisfactory, characterization of the situation of 
Central Appalachia. My synthesis of the three models leads to the .con- 
clusion that Appalachian poverty and underdevelopment needs to be placed 

*' ■ \ 

within a broader critique of domination. From this perspective. Central 

Appalachia must be .analyzed in the context of advanced capitalisitt in the 
United States. In some instances (analyzing the role of the Japanese ^ 
steel industry in providing capital for; opening nevy coal mines in the 
' re>gion, for example) , if we follow Wallerstein, we may have to expand 
our horizon to the framework of the world capitalist system. 
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Appalachia within an Advanced 
* ^ Capitalist Society « ^ 

In a recent work Habermas formulates a model of advanced capftal- 

ism, which he characterizes by two features: the "process of^dconomic 

concentration" — the growth of national ^nd multi-national corporations 

and the "supplementation and partial replacement of the market mechanism 

132 / 
Ipy state intervention." Habermas goes on to analyze advanced capital- 

is-t societies in tends of their economic, administrative (state), and 

egitimation syi^tems and the resulting class structures. Applying a 

sima^lar analysis will contribute to a deeper understanding of the position' 

df Central Appalachia. ^ 

The Economy 



There growing agreement amohg economists critical of neoclassi- 
cal theory that a three-rsector' model is necessary to characterize the 
advanced capitalist Economy in the United Stqit^^"^ John Kenneth Galbraith 
delineates the market s^tem, ^the planning system, and the state. As 
a rough^-deitiaa^tion, Galfci^lth's planning system consists of the largest^ 
"one thousand manufacturing, merchandising, transportation, power and 
financial corporations, producing a]gproximatl^y half of all the goods 



and services not provided by the statue." Making' up the market system 

are the remaining twelve million firms WJtiich produce the other half of 

^ ■ \ 2_33 

the non-state output of goods 'and services. The market system includes 

farmers r small retail and service 'establis^ents, construction and imall 

manufacturing firms, and the arts. Whereas the workings of the markipt ^ 

system bears some resemblance to the model of cpmpetition embodied in* 
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classical economics, the planning system is oligopolistic and its 
stability depends on the intervention of the state. In Galbraith's, 
view#- the planning system Is dominated, by the "technostructure, " that * 
*^comf)lex of scientists # engin^erse and technicians; of "^les, advertis- 
ing and marketi^ig men; of public relations experts, lobbyists, lawyers 



and men with a specialized Joio^ledge ojf '^ft^^^ Washington bvireaucracy and 

its manipulation; a^d of cpordinators , managers and executives (which) 
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becomes the guiding intelligence of the business firm." Galbraith's 
theory of. the state is not systematically developed, but his formula- 

' > / - ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

^ tion of "the new ^hdustrial* st|!j||" implies a merger of the^-state and 
the large industrial corporations. In hi^ recent refinement of this 
approach, the pA^r^ing system is seen as having major influence with . . 
the executive branch of government (whose power is in asc-enctance) 'knd 
some committees of Congress, and the market system^s s^en as limited 

in. influence to certain members and' committees of Congress (whose power 

135 ^ 
is in decline) . >^ 

James O'Connor^has^ developed a similar model with a much deeper"* 

analysis of governmental activity. O'Connor also divides private 

capital into two sectors: a competitive sector (roughly parallel tp 

Galbraith's market system) an<| a monopoly sector (somewhat smaller than 

Galbraith's nplanning system). O'Connor's state sector includes two. 

categories: Vproduction of go<^s and services organized by the state 

itself and production organized Bry^^^lndustriee under conjtract \^th the 
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state." Approximately one-thirAof the labor force in the JJnited 

States is employed In each of these] three sectors. The monoploy and 

state-contract sector^^feend to be .capital-intensive industries, while 
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the competitive and state service sectors tend to be labor intensive. 

As a consequence, wages tend to be high in the monopoly and state 

f 

sectors, and low in the competitive sector. Unions tend to be strong 
in the monopoly and state sectors, and weak in the competitive sector. 
Both product and labor markets tend to be unstable aiid irregular^ In 

the competitive sector, a circunte'tanCje which has fostered the develop- 
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ment of dual labor markets. As» O'Connor notes, the size of the 

firm is only a trude measure o£ its position in one septoi: or the 

other; "many large corporations also, sell in competitive markets, and 

many smaller corporations sell in monopolistic m^kets," 

State sector expenditures, in 0'Cc;{nnor's model, are divided 

into two categories, social capital and social 'expenses , With social ^ 

capital being of (^wo kinds", social investment «and social consumption. 

This distinction bet\^/eeri the two kinds of social qapital roughly 

parallels Hansen's distinction between economic and social* overhead 

capital. Social investment , in O'Connor's terms, "consists of projects 

and services that increase the productivity of a given amount of labor- 

power and, other factors being equal, increase the rate of profit." 

Examples include government subsidized roads, railroads, and industrial 

j 

parks. Social consimption "consist;s of projects and services that lower 
the reproduction costs of labor \^nd, other factors being equal, increase 
the rate of profit." Soc^-al consumption expenditures fall" into two 
categoriebl^Y goods arfd services consumed collectively, and social 
insurance. Examples of the first include school, recreation and medical 
facilities, and the second. Social Security, workman' s compensation. 
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unemployment insurance, and health insurance. Mbst of the programs 
developed through the Appalachian Regional CommissiorTare thus in the 
areas of social investment and the first, or collective, category of 
social consumption. Finally, social expenditures <^CQnsists of projects , 
and services which are required to maintain social harmony — to fulfill 
^ the s-fcate's "legitimization" function. They are nbt even indirectly 

productive." O'Cojmor includes welfare and military programs in this 

" ' ^ 139 ; " 
c'iategory. 

This model of the advanced capitalist ecqfiomy in the United States 

*has some obvious, implications for an analysis of the Central Appalachian 

region, particularly in regard to the coal industry. T^e coal industry 

140 

is unusual, though not unique> in having both substantial monopolistic 

and competitive septbrs^f. Manufacturing and mining industries are 

generally concentrated in the monopolistic sector, while the competitive 

sector is primarily compose^^f small factories and services. The 

coal^ industry thus offers an opportunity for a domparativS^study of 

these two sectors within a single industry. ^ Topics for investigati<|n 

include relative rates between the two sectors" of capital investment, 

wage levels, productivity, technological innovaiiipn, unionization, ahd 

m 

influence on the legislative, administrative, and judicial institutions 
of the state that affect the coal industry. Contrasting business 

ideologies between the two sectors need to be explored. As Central 

I 

AgMlachia contains the largest concentration of firms in the competitive 
(sector of the coal industry, it is a particularly appropriate location 
for a study of the two sectors. • , 

V 
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The Role of the State 

^The institutions that compose the state, to take Ralph Miliband's 
definition, are the executive, the legislative, the administration 
(civil service buri&aucracy) , the ^^litciry and police, the. judiciary, and 
the sub-central governmental units. This state system is part of a 
broader poliJical system, which includes political parties, pressure 

groups, and a variety of other institutions not defined as political, 

a 

such as corporations, churches, and mass media. "The people who occupy 

the leading positions" within the institutions of the state system may 

141 

be termed "the state elite." a crucial 'question is the relationship 

between the state (and state elite) and the dominant economic class. 

The designation common in Marxian analysis of the "ruling class" is 

often taken to mean a too simple equation of political and economic poweif 

142 

as C. Wright Mills points out. ^ Miliband reg^lls "it is obviously true 
that the capitalist class, as a class, does not actually 'govern.' One 
must go back to isolated instances of the early history of capitalism, 
such as the commercial patriciates of cities like Venice an^Liibeck, to 
discover direct and sovereign rule by businessmen. "^^^ 

Contemporary analysts of the role of the state in advanced capital 
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ism, including Miliband, O'Connor, and Nicos Poulantzas, emphasize 

the relative autonomy of the state system. From their viev^oint, the 

\ 

familiar statement of Marx and Engels that "the modern State is but a ; 

14 51 

conunittee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie" 

has been vulgarized. As Miliband comments, "the hotion of common affairs 

assumes the existence of particular ones; and the notion of the whole 
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bourgeoisie implies the existence of^ separate elements which make up « 

that whole. This being the case, there is an obvious need for an 

institution of the kind they refer to, namely the state; and the state ^ 

146 

cannot meet this need without enjoying a certain degree ,pf autonomy." 

But the summary statement of Marx and Engels is still too abbreviated; 

(J 

the state reflects not simply the common interests of the whole bour- 
geoisie but a compromise between those inter^^ts anci tl^e interests of 
subordinate classes. The balance of the c6mpromise depends in part on 
the level and extent of political struggle by the subordinate classes. 

Galbraith's formulation of the "new industrial state" suggests 
that the planning sys-^m or monopolistic sector has predominant influence 
over the state ^ to t^e misfortune of the market system or competitive 
sector. O'Connor's model makes a better demt)nstrati'On of ^the reliance 
of both sectors on state activity and expenditures. While the power ^ 
of the monopolistic sector may be predominant, it should not be over- 
looked that a major role of the state has been to maintain th6 alliance 
between big business and small enterprise in the face of broadening 
claims by the working classd^.^^^ Nevertheless, the economic interests 
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of particular sections of capital may have to be sacrificed in the overall 
interests of preserving the system as a whole, and the relative autonomy 
of the state permits just such interventions. 

In ^ recent work that draws on Miliband> Poulantzas, and O'Connor, 
Ian Gough develops the role of state expenditures as concessions to 
wQrking class struggles. The expansion of soc^l services and social 
insurance since thqgf^depression of the 1930s has meant that ah increasing 
4/ 
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amount of the compensation of the labotf force has come in the form of 
social wages. Indeed, *'tho strength of working-class pressure," f^e 
writp^T^'can roughly be gauged by the comprehensiveness and the le^el 
of the social benefits." Although such programs are tailored and 
modified to accommodate the interests of the dominant class, Gough notes, 
, "it is essential distinguish their concrete historical origins from 
the ongoing fyinction they play within that particular social formation. 
Social' policies originally the product of class struggle will, in the 
absence of, further struggle, be absorbed and adapted to benefit the 
interests of the dominant classes. On the o-ther hand, whatever their 
particular fxinctipn for coital at any time, the fact, that social services 
are also an integral part of the real wage level of €he working class 
means that they are fought for in much the same way as money wages, in 

y 
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^economic and political cl^s struggle." In a similar fashion, the 

t) 

class distribution of the , burden of taxation also^affects the real wages 
of the working class. This recognition of the importanqe of social " 
services, income transfer programs, and tax policy helps us understand 
an4 situate such social movements in the Central Appalachian regfion as 
the Black Lung Associations and their fights for workmen's compensation, 
clinical treatment programs, expanded benefits from the UMWA Health and 
^ Retirement Funds, and tlxe- severance tax on coal. It also illuminates 
the role of th^ federal bureaucracy and judicial system in the reform ^ 
of the UMWA and its Health and Retirement Funds, the struggle for mine 
safety and health, and t^je expansion or a variety of benefits from social 
secu^^ity to food stands to community mental health services. i 
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The Legitimation System 

I 

Habermas argues thajt formal democratic institutions which allow 
universal adult voting in elections may obtain sufficient "diffuse 

mass loyalty" in the absence of substantive participation in public 

■I , 

policy formulation if tyra conditions .are present : " civic *privatlsm" 

I / * 

,and an ideology that justifies elite rule. Civic privatism involves 

a withdrawal from the pilfe^ic realm into "career, leisure, and con- 

sumption," Both the "thedry of democratic elitism" favored by maih- 

stream American political science and the mystique of t^hnical 

expertise promoted by theorists tDf public administration serve to ' 

legitimate the abs^ce of public partici^fition in political dedsidn 
149 

^making, j . ' * 

Among the workihg cilasis^in Central Appalachian legitimation of ^ 
the political system appears to be weak at the level of specific 
institutions yet remains ^trong at a diffuse level ("patriotism")^ 

150 

Cynicism about public officials abounds , with ample justification. 

The retreat to privatism is possibly fabtlitated by the. extended family 

\ ^ " . 

systems n which may provide sources for satisfaction even dn the absence 
of substantial material cpmforts. Yet agencies of government frequently 
seek legitimation through a Rhetoric of democratic participation. For 
exainple, TVA's claims of "grass/ roots democracy" disguisied a policy of 
conceding the farm and related rtoral development programs to the local 

agricultural elites in exchange for a free hand for federal planners^^Tn^ 
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piablic electrical power^g^neration. The ARC uses the Local Development 

Districts as the "local building blocks" of a'program of federal- states 
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cooperation. In Central Appalachia, such claims have seldom received 
an affirmative embrace- from the working class, but they hjave met with 
acquiescence more often than active oppositior^i. . 
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The Cla sps true ture 

A common rhetorical excess isuthe desciP'iption of 
structxire ofXentral Appalachia as polarised into, the wea 
poor. Fqr Harry Caudill, tj&fere are "two Appalachias . 



and yet strangers to each other. One, the Appalachia of 



We^th, 



headquartered in Nevf^ York and Philadelphia, 



^'Jhe class 
!.thy and the 

iide by side 
:*ower and 
is allied ^ ' 



mighty banks and insurance companies. . . . The second Appalachia is a 



land devastated. . . . I^s people are th^ old, the young 
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^^ho are plani^tig 



to leave and the legions of crippled and sick." The rjeality, of 
It 

course, is far more complicated. The question is not meiely one of 
polemical license. Any strategy for social change must nak^ a thorough 
assessment of the potential interest in change of the vaifious class 
groupings in the region. 

It is generally agreed that advanced capitalism ijias led to a 
proliferation of class and occupational groupihgs between th6 classic ^ 
pro:[/etariat (the industrial working class^ and the^feurgeoisife of 

J 153s 

monopoly capital. ' The expansion of service industries yith its 
accompanied increase in grey-collar and white-collar employment has be 
one aspect of this increase*. The dev^opment of what Galbraith calls 
the "educational and scientific estate"* is another. Despite the increased 
level of average per capita income, the clistribution of 



shares of income 
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and wealth has changed little in the past forty years. The "myth of the 

middle class" has been dispelled by careful analysis of confusing census 

occupational categories. The ^continuing existence of a "working-class 

154 

majority" has been established. 
« 

In Central Appalachian the expansion of state expenditures has 
helped create sizable intermediate class groupings of public workers 
(in education, Ipcal government, and public services) and workers, in 
industries heavily subsidized by public funds (health services particularly) 
Unionization efforts have been mad^ recently among municipal and hospital 
workers. These elements of the "niw working-*class^' have tciken their 
places^alongside such long-established groups as coal miners, workers in 
gmall factories, small farmers, country merchants, county-seat r^^attclers, 
bankers, professionals, independent^ coal operators, and managers for the 
nationally-based \ coal companies in the monopolistic sector, in addition 
to household wor'fe^rs, the welfare poor and others butside the standard 
labor force. The class structure is obviously ^complex, and its changes 
need to be analyzed over time, particularly in relation to changes in the 
coal industry and the growth of state expenditures. Radicals must learn^ ' 
to paint portraits of th^ region in which' a variety of working people can 

■» ' « 

T 

recognize themselves. a . , 

The Internal Periphery 

In a market economy, certain regions within a country will exper- 
ience economic rise or decline in response to such circumstances as 
demographic changes, technological advances, and the depletion of resources. 

4 

On this the theorists of regional growth, urban ^hierarchies, and loneven 
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capitalist development are agreed. As the core-^periph^ry distinction 
is presently used by several schools of economic thought, it seems 
reasonable to me to apply the term peripheral to such regions within 
advanced^-earpitalis^ countries as Appalachi^whlch share*many of the 
characteristics of underdevelopment, poverty and dependency found in 
the peripheral countries of the Third World. Certainly th^e term is a 
more appropriate analogy than internal colony, which as I l^ave illus- 
trated should be restricted, to a special case. 



^Iiijn^^uel Wallerstein has recently begun developing more 



rigorous theory of the relationship of core and peripheral countries 

in the capitalist world economy, and has elaborated an important 

intermediate case, that of the semi-peripheral countries (a distinction 

that corresponds in part to the levels of development within tfie Third 
155 



Worlc^ countries) 



In Wallerstein' s vi^w, the semi-peripheral 



countries perform two important functions for the capitalist wo^ld 

system,' one political and one political and economic. The poliltical 

■ - 1 

function is to avoid a sharp polarization into 'rich and poor countries 
that wQuld fo^te^/an alliance among the ^ogr hations. The intentiediate 
sector develops a third ^et of int^ests baseoOTi^tte aim of making it 

^ " ^ z 

into the core. 'The political-eccmomic function of\thes serai-peri^ljiery 
is to provide an outlet for capital investijient from core countriesj in 
low-wage industrial production. 

The analogy between peripheral countries in the world syst 
/^d peripheral regions within core coxintries obviously should not tie 

pushed too far. As John Friedmann points out, there are important ^if- 

/ 

ferences between regions and countries, and, between poor countries ^nd 
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poor regions in rich countries. 
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The most important difference is 



that countries have a relatively greater degree of closure in their 
boundaries. Through the use of tariff barriers /^^e^jitrol. over invest- 
ments, and other means, countries caiv achieve ^ rela-Cive degree of 
insulation from the world economy. Constitu 



tions on the restraint of commerce prevent 




and political limita- 
te within the United 
cirate political 

,i^ing trade*, invest- 



States (much less multi-state regions withe 
authority) from following similair policies of" 
"ment, or population movements. 

These qualifications noted, WallersteAn' s three-tiered syst,ejn 
^ay find cin analogue within advanced capitalist countries. Regionaliza- 
tion and regionalism, vthe economic and ideological manifestations of 
peripheral status, may well join the racial, ethnic and sexual aspects 

0|f the division of labor as functional barriers to class polarization 

157 . , 

of conflict over inequality. The possibility of attaining semi- ' 

peripheral status may preclude a strong alliance of one region witli 

another worse off. We see evidence of t;his ,in the successful move of 

the Northern and Southern Appalachian regiori^ to standard semi -peripheral 

■^-g^a^us^l/ilAlT^--^^ United States while Central Appalachia remains behind. 

Given the general "fiscal crisis of the state," the federal government 

seems reluctant to commit resources to the e|limination of regional 

inequality — the elevation to semi-peripheral status of all internal 

peripheral regions. The ^xeicutive branch h^s resisted attempts of the 

Congress to expand the Tifitle V regional comniissions in the manner of 
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the ARC. Peripheral regions remain functional for the system of advanced 

capilgiliam in the United States much in the way that poverty in general * 

158 

^ has positive functions • \^ 

With this model of advanced capitalism in the United States, and 
its applications to the subject at hand, I have outlined an agenda for 
my research on'^the coal industry and Central Appalachian 
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Socialization in Appalachia, " "Social Casewbi^k, 51 (March 1970), 135,. ^ee 
William Ryan,^ Bj,aming the Victim (New York; ' Rahdem Hotase, 1971) 

13 ^ 

Richard A. Ball, VA E^^^rty Case;- The AnalgesTS^ubculture of 

■# 

the Southern Appalachians," Ametj^can Sociological Review , 33 (Decemfcier 
1968), 885-895; slightly revised as "The Southern Appalachian ^bl|c /dub- 
culture as a Tension -Reducing Way of Life/" in Change in Rural Appalachia ; 
Implications for jtotion Programs , ed. John D. Photiadis and Harry K. 
Schwar .zweller (Philadelphia; Univ. of Pennsylvania press, 1970)^ ^ 

pp. 69-79. The quote of Toynbee is &!C(^ A Study of History (New York; ' 
Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 149. Asked by James S., Brown to i^ntify 
the source of his image of the Appalachian moxintaiif^ people, Toynbee :^spondfe 
as follows; ^ 
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^ I have been trying to think what the answer is to your 
question of the sources of my picture of them. It is a 
composite picture formed over* the last 25 years ^ as the 
result of a number of visits to a friend of mine living, 
not in the mountain^, but within reach of them in East- 
Central Kentucky, together with two visits to Berea College. 
I have been up intp tl^e^mountains themselves once or twice^ 
• I realize that this is ratherslight acquaintance on ^ 
which to give any account of them and their life, but you 
may be interested to know that I have not read Gunther or 
^ indeed any sensational accounts. In fact, nowN^hat I come 

to think of it, -I do not believe that any of my loiowiedge ; 
of the mountain people comes from book/. (From a letter from 
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Toynbee to Brown, 27 July 1948) . ^ 
A rather extraordinary admission for an historian 1 

14 ' ' , 
Charles E. Goshei^, MD, "Characterological Deterrants to Economic ^ 

Progrefe^ In People 'of Appalachia,'" Southern Medical Journal , 63 (September 

1970), 1053-1061. The only charge in the^fc^^ttery of the pejorative tradi- 

tion that has not been f-ixed at Appalachians is Edw;ard C. Banfield's ' < 

"amoral f amilism; " see his The Moral 'Basis of a -Bapkward Society . (New *• 

York: Free Press, 1958), pp. 83-101. 

15 \ « 

See Robert Coles, Migrants, Shaxecroppers , Mountaineers , especially 

Chs. 5, 6, 9 and 12, and" ^e iSouth iSOes North , Ch. 6 (Bostoxi^'i -^.LLttl^^^^ 
1972); John Fetterman, Stinking Creek (New York: Dutton, 1967); Tony EKinbar, 
Our Land Too (New York: Random House, 1969), Part II; ICathy Kahn, ' Hillbilly 
Women (Garden City, N.Y. : Doubleday, 1972). A good contrast bf^the two 
approaches is Mike Maloney and Ben Huelsman, "Humanism, Sciefltism, and 
Southern Mountaineers," Peoples Appalachia , 2 (July 1972), pp. 24-27. The 
methodological basis of the humanistic approach is sketched in^John R. Stau^e^ 
"The Theoretical foundations c>c Humanistic' Sociol9gy, " in Humanistic Society : 
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Today's Challenge to Sociology ^ ed, John F, Glass and John R, Staude 
(^cifiq Palisades, CA: Goodyear, "1972) , pp, 262-270, 'For a look at 
the positfve side of Appalachian culture, see Loyal Jones, "Appalachian 
Values," in Voices from the Hills; ^Selected Readings d^f Southern Appalachia, 
ed. RDl?ert 'J. Higgs and Ambrose N. Manning (NeW York: Ungar, 1975), pp. 507- 
517. ^ ' 

16 ^ ' > 

Helen Lewis, "Fatalism or the Coal Industry? Contrasting Views 

of Appalachian Problems," Mountain Life & Work , 46 (December 1970), p. 6. 
17 

Art Gallaher, Jr., "The Community as a Setting for Change m 
Southern Appalachia," in The Public University in Its Second Century , „ 
ed. Lloyd Davis, Public Affairs Series No. 5 (Morgan town: West Virgini^ 
Center for Appalachian Studies and Development, 19'67) , pp. J.7-32. 

IP* T . ^ 

See Berton Kaplan, Blue Ridge; An Appalachian Coidmunit^ in 
. TiBnsitjon (Morgantown: West Virginia University, 1971); John B. Stephen- 
son, Shiloh; A Mountain Conmiunity (Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky P;ress, 
1966); Harr^ .K. -^Schwarzweller,- James S^. Brown, and J.J. Mangalam, Ntountain 
Families ij& Transition: A Case Study in Appalachian Mic^g^tion (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State Univ. Press, 1971); Helen M. Lewis , "Occupational 
Roles and Family Roles: A Study of Coal Mining Families in the Southern 
Appalachians " (unpublished Ph.D. ^dissertation, Univ. of Kentucky); arid 
Edward E. Knipe and Hele^ M. Lewis? "Tlie' Impact^ of Coal Mining on the Tradi- 
tional Mountain Subculture," in The Not So So4id South: Anthropological 
Studi^ in a/'Regiopg^l Subculture , ed. J. Kenneth Morel and, So^^ern Anthro- 
^ pologicalSgociety Proceedings, No. 4 (Athens: Univ. of Georgia Press, 1971), 
pp. ^25-37. •ma, only study of ^similar (though non-Appalachian, technically 
speaking) community which pui^^ojrts to have discovered no^ social stratifica- 
tion is Elmora Messer Matthews, Neighbor and lG]ii: Lif e^ in a Tennessee 
Rj.dge Community^ (Nashville: Vanderbilt Univ. press, .1965) The author 
t)robably dicjn't ask the right question; compare her "Questionnaire, " pp. 153- 
158, with Stephenson's 'approach in Shiloh , pp. 49-51. 
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19 • . 

For examples o£, presenting an ^extremely impoverished community 

as typical, see Rena Gazaway, The Longest Mile (Garden City: Doubleday, 

1969)? and Bill Surfac^r The, Hollow (New York: Coward-McCann , 1971). 

20 

See Schwarzweller , et al . , Mountain Families in Transition , 
pp. 58-70; in this work, individualism, puritanism, and fcimili^ are ^"^-^ 
linked to the personality, cultural, and social systems respectively. 

21 

Paul' Frederick Cressey, "Social Disorganization and Reorganiza- 
tion in Harlan Coxinty, Kentucky," American Sociological Review , 14 (June 
1949) r 390. ' ^ ' 

22 . 

S^e Robert Redfield, "The Folk Society," The American Journal 

of Sociology , 52 (January 1947), 293-308? The Primitive World and Its 
Trans formations (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1953); and The Little 
Community and Peasant Society and Culture (Chi^^: Uniy.^f Chicago 
Press, 1960) . 

23 / , 

Campbell, Soythern Highlander , p. 91. 

' - / 

24 

See, for example, Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America 
(New York: Harcouirt, Brace & World, 1955); and C.B. Macpherson, The t 
Political Theory og Possessive Individualism! Hobbes to Logke (Lpndon: 
\Dxford Univ. Press, 1962); ^ 

25 " / 

Flske, Old Virginia ^ Volv ^r^p. 320* This is foughly the same 

area characterized as the Upland South cultural region in Wilbur Zelins-ky^ 

The Cultural Geography of the United States (Englewood Cli£fs, N.J.: 

Prentice-Hall, 1973), pp. 118-119, 122-124. 

26 

Arthur Estabro6k, "Presidential Address: Blood Seeks Environment 
Eugenical Nqws , 11 (August 1926) , .106-114. * ^ 



^' Josiah .Henry Combs , The Kentucky Highlanders from a Native 
Mountaineer^ Viewpoint (Lexington: J,L. Richaixlson, 1913), 43. 

28 

Woodrow Clevinger, "The Appalachian Mountaineers in the 
Upper Cowlitz Basin," Pacific Northwest Quartet'ly , 29 (April 1938), - 
115-134; and "Southern Appalachian Highlanders in Western Washington," 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly , 33 (January 1942), 3-25. See also his 
Cascade Mountain Clan; The Clevengers and StiljKher>^nd Related Families . 
(Seattle: Seattle Univergity gpokst^re, 1971), subtitled "Geneaology 
[sic] and History of a Large Kinship Group Originating in the Cumberland 
Mgiontains of Virginia ciAd Kentucky and Emigrating to the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Washington." Clevinger is Ithe historian of the Clevenger^- 
Stiltner Family Association. David Looff notes his first contact with 
Appalachian mountaineers ars a boy in the* Cascades in Ch, 1 of Appal achia's 
Children , pp. 4-8. / \ ' ' - ' 

Carter- Goodrich, et al . , Migratign and Economic Opportunity , 
p^.- 73-74. . . ^ ' * . ' 

in * * • 

, Roi)ald a. Eller,-.'^Coal, Culture and Community: The Company Town 

in Appalachia, 1885-1930," ahd '"Tt^e First Coal' Borons : « Southern Mountain 

Coal Operators in Historical Perspective, 1880-1930," unpublished papers, 

part of a disse3rtation in progress for the Department of History at the 

• ^ ' ^ ■ * V. - • ^ 

University of North Carolina. On the timber iijdustry, see Roy- Clarkson, 
Tuimilt on t^e Mountains; Lumbering in West Virginia, 1770-L920 (Parsons, 
W. Va.: McClain Printing, 1964). * . * ' 

^ . Knipe and Lewis,, "The Impact of Coal Minings" in The Not. So Solid; 



South, p. 28. 



A' 
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32 

Knipe and Lewis draw on deorge M.' Foster's discussion of peasants, 
but ignore his attempt to lirtiit the concept to a particular historic ty^?^ 
in his "Introkuction: <^at is^'a Peasant?" in Peasant Soeietf; A ReaA^y^y "^ 
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ed. Jack Potter, May N. Diaz, and George M. Fost^ (Boston: Little, 
grown, 1967), p. 7. Knipe ani J^ewis clearly are not tightly bound to 
their analogy between peasantry and the company town erai^Vln an earlier 
versioj^ of the article cited above they concluded, are not greatly 
coramitjced to the . . . point of view and 'do not insist that We call 
certain types coal miners 'peasants;'" s^e their paper of the samie 
title read atJJid 1969 meeting of the Southern Anthropological Society, 
At least one writer has taken the analogy all too seriously: Ingolf 
Vogeler, "The Peasant .Culture of Appalachia and its Survival , " Antipode , 
5 (March 1973), pp. 17-24. ^ ' , 

' ) * > • 

\ ."^"^See Howard W. Beers, "Highland Society in Tra!nsition,^^ ^duhtain " 

life & ^ork , 22 (S]pring 1946), pp. 1-3; and James W. Gladde^ and John R. 
Christiansen, "Efliergence qf Urban Values in Mining Families in Eastern 
Kentucky," Rural Sociology |r ?1 (June 1956), 135-139. See also the history 
of outside influences in a very -isola-Ued 'community in Marion Pearsall, 
Little Smoky Ridge: . The Natural History of a Southeirn AppalachlaTn Neighbor- 
hood (University; Univ^^f Alabama Press', 195,9). 



1A ♦ > ' 

Thomas R. Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," Gh. 2 in The 

* t) \^ 

"' Southern Appalachian Region , p. 34. 

35 ^ 

.."Culture and Poverty in Appalachia: A Theoretical Discussion 
and Empirical Analysis," Sdcial Forces , 53 (December 1974), 320. ' / 

36 * 

See Broadus Mitchell, The Rise of the Cotton Mills in the South , 

Johns Hopkins Vjniverslty Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Vol. 39, No.^ 2 (Baltimore:. 'Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1928); GeorgeaS. 
Mitchell, Textile Unionism and the South (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North " 
^^gfcCarolina Eress, 1931); Broadus Mitchell and George S. Mitchell, ' The 

Industrial Revolution in -the"^ South (-Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 
1930) ; Glenn Gilman, Human Relations in ^e Industrial Southeast: A Study ^ 
of the Textile. Industry (Chapel Hill: Univ^. of North Carolina Press, 1956). 



Howkrd Odum uses the term folk society to characterize a natural social 
form resulting frc^the interaction of culture and environment; "folkways" 
cqntrast wi-th' "technicways? " Folk society mediates ,the transition between 
pre-indus trial and industrial society. See his paper "Folk and Regional 
dSnflict as a Fi^ld of Sociological Study," given as the 193Q American 
Sociological Society Presidential Address, Reprinted in Folk, Region:, . 
and Society; Selected Papers, of Howard W, Od\im , katharine Jocher, et al , / 

^ds. (Chapel Hill: . Univ. of North Carolina egress, 1964) . 

• ■ ' (♦ 

37 , - 

Melton Alonza McLaurin^ Paternalism an^ Protest,; ^Southern Cotton 

Mill Workers and Organized Labor, 1875-1905 (Westport/ Conii. ; Greenwood, 
1971). For B contemporary aqcount-of the Elizabethton, Gastonia, and Marion 
strikes by a staff member of the Br^okwood Lcibor Collegre, see Tom Tipp'ett, 
When Southern Labor Stirs . (New York; Jonathan Cape and^Harrison Smith, 
1931) ; a not^d sociological work is Listen Pope, Mill Hands and Preachers; 
A Study of Gastonia (New Haven; Y^le U^piv. Press, 1942) . 

38 ^ 

The point is madd by M.H. Ross, "Life Style of the Coal Miner; 

America's Original Hard Hatl^" Appalachia Medicine (March ^1971) , pp. 3-9. 

. ^ ^^See Lola M. Irelai>j^ edi , Low-Income Life Styles (Washingtbn;^ 

Dept. of Health, Education arifi Welfare, 1967) 

^^Fo'r the socialr-psypii^ogical tradition, see David C. McClellai^d, 
The Achieving Socgety (Princeton; Van Nostrand, 1961) and Everett E, 
Hagen, On the Theory 6f^ Social Change; How Economic Growth Beging (Home^^ 
wood. 111.: Dorsey, 1962); for an ecological study see Dohella H. Meadows,*: 
et\al > / The Limits to Growth (New York; Univetsf, 1972). An example of 
this tradition applied'to Appalachia is Richard A. Ball,^ "New Premises for 
Planning in Appalachia," Jo\jxnal.of Sociology and Social Welfare , 2 (FaH 
1974) , 92-lt)l. ' ■ 

41 ^ ^ 

See the usepsriL summary pf developmeiit theories in Ch. 4, "Con- 

eptual Bases of an Appalachian Program," pp. 33-47 in Monroe Newman, 
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The Political Economy of Appalachia; A Case 'Study "in Regional Integration . 

ft - I 

(Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 1972),. a misnamed boOk whjich is nevertheless a 
clearly written presentation of the Appalachian Regilolial Commission prqgram. 
See also Harvey S. Perloff, et al . , Regions, Resources^ and economic 
Growth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press,* I960); ChJ 4, "Theories of Regional 
Economic Growth," pg). 55-*62; this highly detailed book is siimmayiaed i^ • 
Harvey S*- Perloff with Veta, W. Dodds, How A Region Grows; Area Redevelopment 



in the U,S. Economy , Supplementary Paper No. 17 (N<iw York: Committee for 
Economic Development, 1^63) . The airgument for increased public investment^ 
in social and economic overhead capital foi Appalacihia, as well as a diis- 
cussion of political and industrial structural imp<idiments t<s> development,'* 
is given in Carl W. Hale, "Factors Inhibiting Appalachian Regional Develop- 



menti " The American Journal of Economics and Socio] 



ogy , 30 (April 1971), 



133-157. 

^ 42 

An interesting paper which accepts the necessity for population 
loss in certain regions is Sidney S. Handel, "Econojnic Viability and 
Regional Develoj^ient , " Memoifandum RM-4977 prepaired 
ment Administration j[Santa Monica: Rand ^Corporation,' ApJ||;Ll 3^966) 

43, 



A collectiao of papers on manpower issues 
and Roberjt W. Millef y eds. , Manpower Development in 
tQ Unemployment (New York: Praeger, 1968). 



for the Economic Develop- 



is Frederick A. .Zeller ^ 
Appalachia: An Approach 
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On spatial theories, see E.A.J. Johnson,/ The Organization o€ S^ace' 

^ 

in Developing'Vlountries (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press^ 1970), especially 
Ch. 4, ,pp^ 117-151; Harry W^^Richardson, Regional growth 'Theory (New York 
Halst^d, 1973); and Cfi. 2/ ■Bj>wth Center Theory," in Ndles M. Hansen, 
Interpiediate-Size Cities as growth Centers (New York:.l Pro^eger, 1971), 
pp. 11-37. ' ■ - . ' 1 ' ' ' 

45 • " ^ ( I ' ^ 

On the urban hierarchy, from the viewpoint o^ the human ecology 

school, see Otis ^Dudley » Duncan, et al . , Metropolis and Region (Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Pfress, 1960), and the follow-up study by Beverly Duncar^ and 

Lieberson, - Metropolis ^n<^ Region ^n Transaction (Beverly Hiils: 
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Sage, 1970). On uneven and polairized development in ppor countries, * see 
Al'bert 0. Hirschman, The Starategy of Economic Development (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. PreSs, 1958); .John Priedmann, "A. General. Theory of Polarized 

ft 

Development," in Growth Centers in Re.gional Economic Development , ed. 
Niles M. Hansen (New York: Free Press', ^972), pp. 82-107.. 

46 " , • ' 

Newman, The Political 'Economy of Appalachia , p. 46. 

47 ■ ' ' 

App^achia: A Report by the President 'js Appalachian Regional 

Commission 1964 (Washington: Government Printing Of f ice) , <.pp. 26, ,28. 

48 ' . 

Section 2 (a) of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965. 



John. Priedmann, "Poor Rggions and Poor Nations: Perspectives on 
the Problem of Appalachia," Southern Economic Journal , ^2 (April 1966) , 
465-473* See also Rupert B. Vance, "How Much Better WiH the Better World 
Be?" Mountain Life & Work , 40 (Fall 1965), pp. 25-27; 3?^t* in Appalachia 

in the Sixties f ed. Walls and Stephenson^ p^i*^""^ 

— . " » .^ 

^^The first mefction of the four Appalachian subregiong is made in 
the first issue of Appalachia , 1 (September 1967)*, pp. 3-5. The 1967 ^ 
An nual Report of the ARC, pp. 7-9, outlines "four AppalaChias" defined by 
the varyfng economic bases of the^ subtegions^ Northerli Appalachia is 
seen in tran^itio^^ f roip a coa^-steel-railroad economy ^to -new types of 
manuikcturing and service indus'tries; Central Appalachia is focused on 
the coalfields of eastern Kentucky, southern West Virg^inia, southwest 
Virgini'ii, and/liorthern Tennessee; Southern Appalachia is rapidly conveirting 
from an ^gricultur^ economy to an urban an4 industrialized one? the 
Appalachian Highlands includes the'^leghenies. Blue Ridge and Smok^ 
Mountains from New York to Georgia, a thinly populated region with potential 



for redr^ation and tourism. ^^e*e al^b the article by the then ARC executive 
director, Ralph R.^Widner, "The Four? Appalaqhias, " Appalachian Review , 2 
(Winter 1968), pp. 13-19. In :p74 the ARC merged the Highlands into the 
othdr three subregions; -see j^The New Appalachian Subreg^ons and Theij: Devel- 
opment S,^ategies," Appalachia , 8 (August-September 1974), pp. 10-16. 
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51 ' 

^ Priedmann, "Poor Regions and Poor Nations," p. 472, 

52 

State and Regional Development Plans in Appalachia 1968 (Washing- 
ton: , Appalachian Regional Commission, 1968), p. 12; see also pp. 19-21. 

Hansen, Intermediate-Size Cities , p. 52. 



^ 53 




* V 54 

Hansen, "Criteria for a Growth Centre Policy," in Growth Poles 
and Growth Centres in Regional Planning , ed. Antoni Kukinski (The Hague: 
Mouton, 1972), p. 120. 'J 

55 ^' '■/' .,. 

See Hansen, Ch. 5, "Kentucky," in Intermediatei-Size Cities , 

pp. 93-108; and Hansen, Location Preferences, Migration, and Regional - 

A Study of the South and Southwest United States (New York: > 

1973), especially pp. 94-100, 1^5-130. 

56, . ^ 

(Lexington: Univ. Press o£ Kentucky^ 1973), pp. 24-^5. Two 
goq4 critical reviews of this work arte by E)wight Billings in the Americ^^n 
Journal of Sociology ,. 79 (May 197/) ,-1572-157^; and |elen Lewis in 
Social Forces , 53 (S^ember 1974), 139-140.* , 

r - ' ~37 ' ' S 

On the LDDs see Donald yifothblatt, Regional Planning: 

Appalachian Experience (Lexington, ^ Mass : H^ath, 1971), pp. 150-157; and 

Newitian, Political Economy- iS)f Appalachia V , pp. 100-104. For analysis of the 

LDD progranl/in'one state, *see Robert Flanders and John Tracy, "Georgia's 

APDCs<ata Critical Juncture," Appalachia , 7 (December i'973-January 1974), 

pp. 1-12. A case study of opposition tp -^n LDD is David WJii s nan t, ^ "Revolt 

^. ^ Against ,-the Planners in the Kentucky River Area Development ^District, " 

' SoutherA'E;xposure , 2 (Spring/Simmer ,1974) , ppT 84-102; an unuf^j^al aspect 

of 'thlt case of* populist opposition to eli^e planning ±s the strpng element 

- of right-wing leadership which sees comprehens^e^glanjiing as part of a 




"oommunist plot." 
58 



Rothblatt, RegionaJL Plannintr , p. 157, 
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59 

See Howard L, Gauthier, "The Appalachian Development Highway 
System: Development for Whom?" Economic Geography , 49 (April 1973) , 
103-108, - 

60 , * ' 

See the 1974 Annual Report of the Appalachian Regional. Commission 

pp. 27-31; also Niles M, Hansen, Rural Poverty and the Urban Criais; ^A 
Strategy for Regional Development (Bloomingtori: Indiana Univ, Press, 1970) 

Ch. 4, "The Appalachian RegioS," pp. 59-106.^' 

■■^ , " ^ 

61 ^-^^"Nk. . " o 
Bill Peterson, "Few Industries Moving to Appalachian Counties," * 

The- Courier- Journal & Times , 1 SeptemBer 1974. See also. Koder* M. Collison, 

"Manufacturing Growth in Appalachia," Appalachja , 5 (May-June, 1972), 

pp. 16-21. 

'62 

For the computerized input-outp\3±aja4lysis , see Chi in William 
H. Miernyck, et. al . , Stimulating Regional'^conomic Development; -An Inter- 
industry ggialysis of the West Virginia Economy (Lexington, >^a§s. : Heath, 
1970) , pp. 188-^203. * . 

63 

J' Hansen, Intermediate-Size Cities , pp. 95-97. Nor do^ other 
^literature suggest that\present programs to induce firms to *loCate in 
impoverished areas have much chance of success; see D^vid/M., Smith, 
industrial Location (New York: Wiley, 1971), and Leonard F. ,^Wheat, 
Regional Growth and Jjndus trial Location (Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 19.i3J • 
For a pessimistic accouftt of development efforts in the four tnajor under- 
,v developed regions in the European Economic JSratiunity ^ — northern^^^rJtain,^ 
Ireland, southern Italy, and southwest France — see "Strangers at tihe 
#east: A Survey of the Development Regions of the EEC," The. Economijgt , 
25 January 1975, pp. Surrey 5-38. . , . * ^ 

64 - - • 

See William H. Miernyck, "Future Pathways for Appalachia," Ch. 11 

in .Manpower Development in Appalacl;iia , ed. Zeller ^d^Jl^ll^, pp. 222-238; 

and "Economic Characteristic of Appalachia an4 Potential for Financing 

- ... ; V. 



Health Care Improvements," Ch. 3 in Rural and Appalachian Health y ed, 
Robert L, Nolan and Jerome L,' Schwartz (Springfield, 111.: 'Thomas,'^ 
1973) , pp. 45-55. ^ , 

* 65 

See N.R. Bain^and D.A. Qua;ttrochi, "Forecasting Whether and 
Wl^rice: Efnployee Jliocation Patterns in a New .Ohio Industry," Appalachia , 
7 (February- March 1974), pp. 15-25. On 'the problems of relocation 
^ ^projects, see Martian Schnitzer, Regional Unemployment and tme Relocation 
^f Workers (New York: \graeger, 1970), Appendix A, "The We^ Virginia 
l^abo^ Mobility Projects," pp. 203-220. 

^^Anita^Parlow, "ARC St^-ategy /Never Reafly Worked,'" The 
Mountain 'Eagle C^itesburg, Ky.>v^l October 1974, pp. 1, 4. 

67 " ^ 

Jerome Pickard, ^^"Appalachian Population E'stimated at 19 

Million," Appalachia , 9 %iugust-September 1975) , pp. 1-9.'^ 
68 

^ Anita Paflow, Jonathan Sher, and Phil Primack, Appalachian 
Regional Commission: Boon or . Boondog,gle? (Washington, D.C. : A.R.C. 
Accountability Project, n.d. [19*74]), p. 7; their title is bbrrpwed from * 
an excellent series Os| four articles by Bill Petefeon in the Louisvill^e 
Courier- Journal , April^-ll<> 1973. See also Phil 'primack, "Hidden Traps 
* of Regionalism,'^ The N^typn , 24 September^ 1973 , 272-276. Robb Burlage 
distinguishes between the\^ traditional politicians and the younger pro- 
fessional elite in "Toward\^People.' s ARC^" in Appalachia in the Sixties , 
ed. Walls and Stephenson. 



69 • " , . 

^ Interview with business l^^adBr A, -Hazard, Kentucky, 12 January 



70 ^ ^ 

For a critique of tliis perspective, see J. P. Nettl and Roland 



'Robertson, "Industrializ^tioi^, Deveiopment or Modernization/' British 
Journal of Sociology , 17 • (September 1§66) , 274-291; 'filichael Waltzer,\The 
Only Revolution: ^ Notes on the Theory of Modernization," Dissent, 11 * 
t-^^^ (Autumn 1964), 432-440; Susanne J. Boderiheimer, "Tlie Ideology of 

93 
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Developmentalisnj: American Pplitical Science's Paradigm-Surrogate for 
Latin American Studies/' Berkeley Journal of Sociology ^ 15 (1970), 96-137; 
.-a^id iSndre^ Gunder Frank, "Sociology of Development and Underdevelopment of 
Sociology/' Catalyst , Summet 1967, pp. 20-73, rpt. in Dependence and Under- 
development: Latin Aryerirca's Political Economy , ed. James D. Cockcroft, 
Andre ^Gunder FrariU, and Dale L. Johnson (Garden City: Dqubleday Anchor, 
1972), Ch. '^12, pp. 321-397. 

at \ ^ 

71 ' . 

Rather than make any important distinction between the terms, I 

follow GailrlSmvedt : "While there are many ways to Refine and differentiate 

the concepts^ 'imperialism' and ' colonial igp, ' "we will use them to refer to 

roughly the same phenomena — the economic, political and<. cultural domina- 

tion of one cultural-ethnic group ^by anoth^ — with t!i6^' difference that^ ^ 

'imperialism' focuses on the relation between the sulDjug|Lted society and 

its alien rulers, while 'colonialism' focuses more on the situation viewed * 

'from below,' on the typical social structures "treated within the colonized, 

society by imperialist relationships," in "Towards a Theory of Colonialism," 

Th^Insurgent Sociologist ^ 3 (Spring 1973), p. 1. 

12 ■ - ^ ' 

On the early period, ,see Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World- 
System: Capitalist Agriculture and the Origins of the European World- 
Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New Yprk: Academic Press, 197^. See 
also the discussion of mercantilism and free trade by John Maynard K^vnes 
in Ch. 23 of his General Theory of Employment, Interest and Moneys (NeA 
^York: Harcourt, . Brace, 1936); Keynes quotes extensively from the ^^^^^ 
by Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism , trans. Mandel Shapiro (1931; London: 
Mien and Unwln, 1935), 2 vol. The" continuity between the free trade 
period and later imperialism is emphasized in John Gallagher and Ronald 
Robinson, "The Imperialism of Free Trade," The Economic History Review , 6 
(August 1953) , 1-15. / . 

73 " ^ 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the' Communist Party , 

.Part 1} Marx, Capital , Vol. I, Ch. 33; Capital , Vol. Ill, Ch. 14, Section 

5;^ Karl Marx on Colonialism and Modernization , ed. Shlomo Avineri (Garden * 

City: Doubleday Anchor, 1968) , especially the article of^21 September 1857, 

h> ' ■ * ' -' « 
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"British Incomes in India," pp. 235-239; and Marx and Engels, Ireland and 

J.£} \ 

the Irish Question (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1971) . , 
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J. A. Hobson, Imperialism , ^revised ed. (1905; Ann Arbor: Univ. of 

^{ichigan Press, JL965) , p. 85. 
' 75 

» V.I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism , Vol. V 

in Selected Works <1917; New York: International Publishing, n.d.), p. 56; ^ 
jHLi If erding ' ,s Dae Finanzkapital (Vienna: Wiener VolksbucW^^lung/ 1910) , 
has "no^ been translated into English. \^See also Nicolai Bukharin, imperialism 
and World Economy (1917; New York: ^ward Fertig^ 1966); and Rosa Luxemburg^^ 
The Accumulation of Capital , trans. Agnes Schwarzschild (1913 ; r^w Haven; 
Yale Univ. Press, 1951 'and New' York: Monthly Review, 19^8). 

76 ^ » 

See Joseph Schumpeter, "The Sociology of Imperialisms," in his 

Imperialism ai^d. Social Class'es ," trans. Heinz Narden (Cleveland: Wor^d- 
Meridian, 1955). For a thprough review, from a non-Maxxist standpain^, o^ 
controversies among Marxists on t^ie (question of imperialism, see E.M. \^ 
Win^low^ The Patterns of Imperialism (New York: Columbia^, Univ. Press, \ 
1949) ; ^ Winslbw also describes several non-Marxist views, including his \ 
own which emphasizes Polit|tote. A more current discussion of Marxian theories 
by a non-Marxist who concluOTra that power politics, not economics, is the 
taproot of imperialism, see Benjamin J. Cohen, The Question of Imperialism ; 
The Political Economy of Don^inance and Dependence (New York: Basic Books, 
1973). Other good collections of non-Marxist viewppints include Gefelrge H. 
Nadel and Perry Curtis, eds.. Imperialism and Colonialism (New York: 
Macmillan, 19$4) ; and Journal of Contemporary History , 4 (January 1969) , 
a special issue on "Colonialism and Decolonization. •" For a view of imper- 
ialism as a partial result of disparity of force resulting from such 
technological innovations in" weaponry as the machine gun, see David S* 
Land^, "Som§ Thoughts qji the Nature lOff Economic Imperialism," Journal of 
Economic History" ", 21 (December 1961), pp. 496-512. Susanne Bodenheimer 
distingui^es cunong conventional international relations theories, non-Marxist 
theories of imperialism^ and Marxist theories of imperialism in "Dependency 



cind Imperialasm: The Roots of Latin American Underdevelopment," in ■' 
Readings in U,S. Imperialism ^ ed. K.T. Farm and Donald C, Hodges (Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1971), pp, 170-176. Another interesting discussion ■* is 
George Lichtheim, Imperialism (New York; Praeger, 1971) . 

.77 ■ . ' ^ . 

In this^ typology, the "First World" is the advanced industrial 

capitalist countries, the "Second World" is the socialj.st countries, and * 

the "Third World" is the underdeveloped countries within the capitalist 

world economy. The United Nations distinguishes between "ccfuntries with 

planned econoniie^" (socialist) and "countries with market economies" 

(capitalist) and subdivides the la^tter into "developed" and "developing" 

countries; see the discussion in* Pierre Jalee, The Third World in World 

Economy , trans. Mary Klopper (1968; New York: * Monthly Review, 1969), ' ^ 

pp. 3-8. , , * 

78 V . , 

Theotonio Dost^antoc, "The Structure of Dependence," American 

Economic Review , 60 (Majr ISQlO) , 23^^^6; quote on p. 231; rpt. in Readings 
in U.S. Imperialism^ , ed, y^Aa ^^^nd ^ pp. 225-236,- quote "on p. 226.- 

See also Frank Boni 11a and Robert Girling, eds.. Structures of Depenheoo y 

(P^lo Alto: Stanford Univ., Institute for Political Studies, 1973) . . 
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79 * ^ " ^ 

Se| Andre Gunder Frank, Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin 

America (New York:^ Monthly Review, 1967), and Latin America: Underdevelop 
ment or Revolution (New York: Monthly Review, 1969) . * 

Fernando Henrique Cardozo, ^'Dependency an^Develo^ent in .'lAtin 
America," New Left Review , No. 74 ^July-August 1972), pp. 83-95. The 
nature aiijd extent of this dependent development is debated iA)L a recent 
exchange /of articles initiated by Bill Warren,. "Imperialism and Capitalist 
Development," New Left Review , No. 81 (§epten^er-October 1973), pp. 2-44, 
and resj)on^ed W>.^y^Arg]tiiri Emmanuel, "Myths o£ Development Versus Myths 
of Und^i^evelopment," and thilip McMichael, James Petras, 'and Robert Rhodes, 
"Iipperialism and the Contradictipns of Development," both in the New, Left 
Review, No. 85 (May-June 1974)^, pp. 6;|^104. • 
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Bodenheimer^ "Dependency and Imperialism/" pp. 62-64. 

See, for example, Kwame Nkrijmah, Neo-Colopialism:^ The Lafet 
Stage of Imperialis m (Ldndon: Nela^bn,^ 1965) ; and Neo-d)lonialism and 
Global gtralpegy ,. ed. Nguyen Khac Vien, Vol 26 of' Vietnamese Studies 
(Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1970). 
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James 0'ConnarT^"The Me^ining of Economic Ii^iperialism, " in. 

Imperialism and Underdevelopment; A Reader , ed. Robert I. 'Rhodes (New . 

Yorif: Monthly Review Press, 1971) , p. 117; also rpt. -"as Ch. 7 in James*^ 

O' Conner, ' The Corporation and the State (New Y^k: Harper Colophon, 

1974), p. 171. Other good outlines of the topic and guides to the^ liter- , 

ature include Peter F. Bell, "Oh the Theory of Imperialisnv " and Robert 

Rhodes, "Bibliogrc!#Jiy: On Studying Imperialism," botlc; in The Review of 

Radicai^oli^cal EconomicsS . 3 (Spring 1971), pp. 74-89. Also essential 

is Harry Magi|ff, The Age, pf ) Imperialism (New York: Monthly Review, 1969). 

Other important statemenbs^Ju^e Hamza Al^vi, "Imperialism Old and New," in 

The Socialist Register 1964, ed, Raiph Miliband and John Saville (New 

York: Monthly Review", 1964), pp. 104-125; Arghiri Emmanuel, Unequal 

Exchange , trans. tBrian Pearce (1969; New York: ♦Monthly Review, 1972); 

and Samir Am'in, Accumulation on a World Scale: A Critique of ttg ^Theory 

of Underdevelopment tNew York: > Mont^y Review, 1974). 

^ ^^See the symposium on "Economics of Imperialism" in the American 
^cohscilc Review , 60 (May 1970), 225-246, containing cbntaMbutions by Richard 
D. Wolff7\h4iotonio Dos Santos, and ^arry Magdoff , and comments by Stephen 
Hymen and Vittor Perlo. Another good Rebate is S.M. Miller, Roy Bennett^ 
and.Cyril ^Mapatt, "Does the U.S. Economy Require Imp6j>ialism?*' and Harry 
Magdoff, "The Logic of ImpGLrialism,^* in Social Policy , 1 (^epitemb^r-October 
1970) , pp. 13-29. ^ ^ * 1^ 



^^The schooi that views the motivation »f cont^porary imperialism 
as the need for markets for goods and capital investments draws heavily on^ 
the ^gument 'that contemporary capitalism generates a surplus that must 
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find an outlet to avoid stagnation;* the major work here is Paul A. Baran 
and Paul M. Sweezy^ Monopoly Capital; An Essay on the American Economic 
and. Social Order (New Ydrk: Monthly Reviewr 1966); with modifications 
this, position. is 'accepted by O'Connor. For views that give equal or greaH:er 
\^eight to the need for raw mateirialsr see Pierre Jalee, The Pillage of the 
Third World y trans. Mary Klopper (1965; New York: Monthly Review, 1968), 
The Third World in World Economy cited above, and the* most complete develop- 
ment of his theory to date, Imperialism in the Sevei;ities , trans. Raymond 
and Margaret Sikolov (New York: Joseph Okpaku^ 1^72); see also Heather 
Dean, "Scairce Resotirces: The Dynamics of American Imperial^-sm, " in 
Readings in U.S. Imperialism , ed. Fann and .Hodges, pp. 13^-154. • 
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For the Classic in this area, see 0. Mannoni, Prospero and 

Caliban: The Psychology of Colonization . (1950; New York: l^raegerr, 1956). 

Mannoni 's work is criiiicized by Franz Fanon in "The So-Called Dependency 

Complex of Cblonized Peoples,'"' Ch. 4 in " Black Skin, White Masks , trans. 

Charles Lam Markmann (1952; New York? Grove, 1967)^^|. 83-108. Fanon' s 

classic is The Wretched of the Earth , trans. Constance Farrington (1961; 

New York: Grove, 1963^ . See also Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and the 

Colonized (1957; Boston: Beaco^i, 1967) . 
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Joe Per sky/ "The South: A Colony at Home," Southern Exposure , 

1 (Summer/Fall 1973), p. 22-;' this comes at the end of an article in Which 

he has ignored his own warning pind described the U.S. South as a colony. 

I , 

J will suggest that the U.S. South is better characterized as a peripheral 
region within an advanced capitalist -country — or, bette!!:, a semi- 
peripheral region, as a parallel to what Persky terms a "favored colony." 

aa ^ N 

"Intexlial Colonialism and National Development," in Studies in 
. Comparative^ Internatita^nal Development , 1 (1965), pp. 27-37; rpt. in Latin 
American Radicalism: A boctjmentary Report on Left and Nationalist Move- 
ments , ed. Irving Louis Horowitz, Jose de Castro, and John Gerasi (New 
York: Random House, 1969) , pp. lia-139t cjpaotfe 'from pp. 130-132. 
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Pierre van den Berghe, "Education, ^Class and Ethnicity in 
Southern Peru: Revolutionary, Col&nialism/' in Education and Colonial j.sin : 
Comparative perspectives / ed. Philip G. AltbacSh arid Gail P, Kelly (New 
York: McKay, fqrthcoming)'. Van den Berghe traces the origin of t^^ term 
"internal colonialism" to' a pamphlet by/ Leo Marquard, South Africa' s \ * 
Colonial Policy (Johannesburg; Institute of Race Relations , ^1957) . } 

90 , " 

A. Eugene Havens and William L. Plinn, Internal Colonialism 

c* 

and Stfuctural Change in Columbia (New York: 'Praeger, 1970), p.* 11. . " 

91 ■ ^ \ ' 

"The Vicious Circle of American I]jiperialism," New \Poli tics , 4 

(1965) > rpt. i^ Readings in U.S. Imperialism , -ed. Pann \^d Hodges, p. 118. 

.Women, Resistance and Revolution: A Histc<|^ oflWomenXand 
Revolution in the^-Modern World (1972T"rfew— YorJT: Vintage, 1974), qi. 8,. 
pp. 290-247. 

93 • ' 

^I'l the above quotes ai?e -from Dale L. Johnson, "On Oppres%ed 

Classes," in Dependence and Undercfevelopmeht , ed. Cockcroft, Pjrank and 
Johnson/ p.;, 277* * « 

94 ♦ " 
Ibid . , p. 279, fn. Id. 
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Michael Hechter, Internal Colonialism: The Celtic Pringe in 
British National Development, 1536-1966 (Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Rress, 1975), p. 33n. ' . . 
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^ Twelve Southerners, I'll Take My Stand; The -South and the 

Agrarian Tradition (New York: Haxper , - 193P) Odum and the National 
Emergency Committee , are quoted^-^in Clarence- tl. . Danjhof, "Pour Decades of 
Thought on the jSouth's Econbtoic Problems^" Ch. 1 in Essays in Southern 
Economic Development , ed. Melvin L. Greenhut And W. Tate Whitman (Chapel 
Hill: Uj^iv. of North ^^arolina , Press , 1964), pp. 30-35. Danhof dismisses 
the colonialism analogy as demagogic and "a touch of paranoia"- (pp. 35-36) ; 
An^ misunderstands thja argument as a conspiracy approach (ppw 44-51). 
qthdr major statemfnts are Benjamin B. Kendrick, "The Colonial Status of 




the South," Journal of Southern' History , 8 (Pebnrary 1942), 3-22; and 
C. Vann> Woodward, "The Colonial Economy," Ch. 11 in his Origins of the 
New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ, Ptess, 1951), 

ppl 291-320, . . 

# ^ • . ' ■ 
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Andre Gorz, "Colonialism at Home and Abroad," Liberation , 16 
(November 1971) , pp. 23-24. 

Lee Webb, "Color\ialism anS Underdevelopment in Vermont," 
•Liberation , 16 (November 1971)-, pp. 29-'36. 

99 ' ^ 

Geoffrey Feiux^ "Colonial -New England'," The New Republic , 167 

(28 November 1.972), p?^ 17. ^^^^^ 

Thorstein Veblerf, Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise 
in Recent Times' (1923; New York: Viking, 1938)." 

j • ;^ 

'o The' development of this |Jieory and its relationship to the 

runist International is traced by Theodore Draper, American. Communism 
Soviet Russia (New York: Viking-Compass, 1963), Ch. 15, pp. 315-35^. 
Basic docximents of the Executive Committee of the' Communist International 
are "Extracts from an ECCI Resolution on the Negro Question, 26 October 

tl928," and "Extracts from a Resolution of the ECCI Political Secretariat 

* » • 

on the Negro Question in the United States,. 26 October 1930," both in" 
The Communist International, 1919">1943: Documents, ed. Jane Degras, 3 




vol. ^^ndon: Oxford Pniv. Press, 1965), II, pp. 552-557, and^III, 
pp. 124-135. Following the 1958 reversal in polfiby, a group called the 
"Provisional Organizing Committee for a Marxist-Leninist Communist Party" 
splintered from the Communis^ Party to pi^^^ervex the self-detejcmination 
^position. The successor of this group, the cbmmtgiist Labor Party, has 
continued to put forth the analysis; see Nelson Pe^ry, The Negro National 
Coloni^al Question, revised ed. -(1972; Chicago: Workers Press,, 1975). , 

102 * ' f% ' ' 

The term "domestic colonialism" j-s introduced by Harold Cruse 

in an essay which critiques the Communist Party position on the Negro 

hi^tional question; see "Revolutionary Nationalism and the Af ro- American, " 

Studlies on the Left , 2, No. 3 (1962), pp. 12-25; rpt. in CJnise, Rebellion 
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of Revolution? (New York: Morrow Apollo, 196^), Ch. 1, pp. 74-g'6. The 
idea. of blacky people as ;a colony within the United States is mentioned by 
Kenneth B. Clark*, Youth in the Ghetto (New York: Haryou, 1964), and 
Dark Ghetto (New York: Harper^^an^RcrcC^196^^ elaborated in Stokely 
Carmii^aei and Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power r^^fhe Politics of Libera- 
tion in Ameriqa (New York: Random Vintagey 1967). 

103 - J 
• * Robert Blauner, "Internal Colonialism a^vi-Ghetto Revolt," 

Social Problems , 16 (Spring 1969), pp. 393; (revided^and reprinted 

as Ch. 3 in Blaviner, Racial Oppression in America (New York< Harper 

and Row, 1972). For a further discussion, ^ee Jeffrey Prager, "While 

Jlacial Privilege and Social Change:, An Examiriation of Theories of 

Racism," Berkeley Journal of Sociology , 17 (1972-73), 117-150. . 

104 ' 

I For an economic adaptation of the model, see William K. Tabb, 
The Political Economy of the Black Ghetto (New York: | Norton, 1970). 
Tabb's work and others are criticized in Qonald J. Harris, "The Black 
Ghetto as Colony: A theoretical Critique and Alternative Formulation," 
The Review of Black Politiqal Economy , 2 (1972) , 3-33.. For an insightful 
commentary on the related N^gro nation position ,\ see' Harry Chang, et al . , 
Critique gf the Black Nation Thesis (Berkeley: Racism Rese^ch Project, 
19*75). An interesting change of viewpoint is evident in Robert Allen, who 
in Black Awakening in Capitalist America: An Aiialytic History (New York: 
Doubleday, 1969), made extensive use of the internal colony model, but 
,now rejects that particular formulation; see his review of Chang's 
Critique in "Racism and the Black Nation Thesis," Socialist Revolution ,. 
No. 27 (January-March 1976), pp. 145-150. 

^^^Carol J. McCabe and Hester Lewis, The Navajg Nation: An , 
American Colony (Washington: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, September 
1975) . , . ^ / « 
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See for ' e:icample, three excellent collections of, articles put 
together in pamphlet form: The West Virginia Minerfe bnion, 1931: As 
Reported at the Time in "Labor Ag4;" . Harlan and Bell, Kentucky, 1931-32 ; 
The National Miners Union: As Reporteqi at the Time in the "Labor Defender;" 
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and War in the Coal Fields; Th^ Northern Fields, 1931: As Reported at the 
■ Time in the "Labor Defender" and "Labor Age " (Huntington, W. Va. : Appal a- 
chain Movement Patfess/ 1972). 
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Caudill, Night Comes to the CumberlandS r p.\325; "Misdeal 
in Appalachian" The Atlantic Monthly CJune 1965), p. 44; see also his 
"Appalachia: the Dismal Lan^," Dissent, 14 (November-December 1967), 
718-719. - • ' V 

109 ; " ^ * 

Richard A. Diehl, "Appalachia Energy Elite: A^Wing of 
Imperialism?" . Peoples' Appalachia , 1 (March' 1970) , pp. 2-3. The theme 
is coinmoh in the first fotir issues of this journal; see for example 
Diehl, "Htjw the International Energy Elite Rules Peoples ' Appalaphia , 
I (April-May 1970) , pp. 1, 7-12; Soger Lesser, "De-Colonizing the Ctilture," 
PA, 1 (June-July 1970), pp. 2-3; and the entire fourth issue (August- 
September 1970), -organized around the tjieme "The Developers: Partners 
^ in Colonization." 

* ' 109 ^ 

The argument is first developed in Helen M. Lewis and Edward 
E. Knipe, "The Colonialism Model:- The Appalachian Case," an unpublished 
paper, revised draft, October 1970; printed in an expanded version by ' 
Lewis, /'Fatalism or the Coal Industry? Contrasting Views of Appalachian 
Problems," Mountain Life & Work , 46 (December 1970), pp. 4-15; rpt. in ' 
Appalachia: Its People, Heritage, and Problems- , ed. Frank S. Riddel 
* (Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1974), pp. 221-238. Tfie application is 
further developed in Helen Lewis, Sue Kcibak, and Linda Johnson, "Family, 
Religion and Colonialism in Central A^alachia; Or: -Bury My Rifle at Big 
Stone Gap,*" in Growin' l^jCountry ^ Jim Axelrod (Clintwood/ Va. : 
Council of the Southern Mountains, 1973), pp. 131-156,. In "Fatalism or 
the Coal Industry?" Lewis follows Charles Valentine's Culture and Poverty 
in contrasting the culture of poverty and e^loitation models .and, granting 
that the internal colonialism formulation has some problems, ends up with 
a mi^ed model similar to Valentine's.. The "Family, Religiqn and Colonialism" 
article presents the internal colonialism model without such reservations. 
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> ' ^^^Blauner, Racial Oppression in America ^ especially^ Ch. 2, 

. "Colonized and Imioigrant Minoriti^es , " "pp. 51-81. For an application of 
the model to the Chicano population, see Joan Moore, "Colonialisod j The 
Case of the Mexican^^American, " Sbcial problems y 17 (Spring 1970) 463-472. 

^^^See her review of Plunket and Bowman, Elites and Change , in 

Social Forces , 53 (September 1974) , pp. 139-140. , 

r ' - 
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A classic exaitrple of suqh bias is Alber-b.N. Votaw, "THe Hill- 

h±l2^es Invade Chiqagd," Harper*' s Magazine (February 1958), pp. 64-67. 

An excellent study of the hillbilly stereotype is Clyde B. McCoy, 

* */ 
Ste:^eotypes of Appalachians in Urban Areas*: Myths/, Fac1;s, and Questions," 

a paper prei^ented at the Conference' oia Appalachians in 'Urban. Areas , 

sponsored by The Academy for Contemporary Problems, Coltimbus, Ohio, 

' 28 March 1974. .0^ 
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Success through migration is class biased, however; see * 



Schwarzwellei*, et al . , 

121ri205. 



Mountain Families in Transition, Chs. 6-9, 
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Family, Religion and Colonialism in Central Appalachia," in 



Growin' Up Country , ed. Axelrod, p. 145. Some similar ideas had occurred 
to Olive Campbell in. "Are We Developing Dependence pr^ independence?" 
Mountain Life & Work y 5 (July 1929) , pp. 10-16. 

See James BranScome, "A Colonial System of , Education," Mountain 
Life " & Work , - 47 (January 1971), pp. 14-1$; and his strongest statement, 
"Anmihilating the Hillbilly: The App^lachieins' Struggle with America's 
Institutions/' K^tallagete — ge Reconciled , the jotirnal of the Committee 
of Sautherfi Churchmenr 3 (Winter 1971), pp. 25-32; rpt. in The Failure and 
the Hope; Essays of Southern Chur\?hmen , ed. Will D. Campbell and James Y. 
Holloway (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972) , pp. 120-139, and in Growin' Up 
Cpuntry , ed. Axelrod, 90-106. Also in the Xxelrod collection is Mike 
Clarjj:, "Education and Exploitation," pp.. 107-115. 
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Blavpier, Racial Oppression in America , p. 67. 
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Gwynn. Williams/ "The Concept of 'Egemdnia' in the Thought 
of Antonio GramsCi: Some No.tes on Interpretation," Jo\irnal«of yxe 
History of* Ideas , 2a (October-December 1960li^r 587. For some of Gramsci's^ 
writing^, see Th^ Modern Prince and Other Writingsf , trans, and ed. Louis 
Marks CNew York: International Publishers, i957) ; or Selections from 
the Prison Notebooks , ed- 'and trans • ^uinton Hoaire and Geoffrey Nowell 
Smith (New York: International Publishers, 1971. LukacsV cla^ssic is. 
History and Clas^s Cpnsciousness , trans. Rodney Livingstone (1921; Boston: 
MIT PresS/ 1972). On the Frankf\jirt School, see Martin Jay,^ The Dialec- 
tical Imagination: A History of The Frankfurt School and the Institute 
of Social Research, 1923-1950 (Boston: Lltt;Le, Brown, 1973); arid his 
"Some Recent Developments in Critical Theory," Berkejrey Joiirnal of 
Sociology , 18 (1973-74) r 27-44. , ^ .\ ' \ 
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On -the role of the schools in maintaining capitalist hegemony, 

see Joel, H. Spring, Education and the Rise qf .the Corporate Stafee 

(Bpston: Beacon, 1972); Martin , Car noy. Education as Cultural Imperialism 

(New York: McKay; 1974), especially ihs. 5-8, pp.- 233-370 on the United 

States (although I would speak of educartiion as cultural hegemony rather 

than interhal colonialism, ^ as Carnoy does); and Samuel Bowles and Her^oert 

Gintisr Schooling in Capitalist America: Educational Reforitt>^d the 

Contradictions of Economic Life (NeW York: Basic Books, 1976) .^On' the 

derogation of working-class culture, see Richard Sennett and Jonathan 

Cobt, The Hidden Injuries of Class (New York: -Random House, 1972). 

'The first proposal for something resembling a special legis- 
lature for the Southern- Appalachians is made, b^ George S. Mitchell, 
"Let's Unite the Pifel" Mountain Life *S Work , 27 (Spring 1951) , pp. 19-20; 
he suggests an^^"annual representative meeting and a permanent staff. . . , 
Such a representative bpd^ ought to be ... >an annual ass'^sidbly- of all . 
the mountain members of tjie st^e legislatures. Possibly the Members of 
.Congress from the Mountains might be a'^ort of Upper House." Bruce 
Crawford reports on Edgar S. Fraley' s' idea for State of Appaiachia in 
"Appaiachia: The 51st State?" Mountain Life S Work , 47 (March 1971), , 
pp. 7-8. Dwight Macdonald proposes a state of Appaiachia fn "The 

c 
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Constitution of the United States Needs to be 'Fixed," Esquire , 70 (October 
1968) , p. 246; but it would formed by Ixunping together th$ present 
states of West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee as part of an overall con- 
solidation of states for the purpose of ^^obtaining larger administrative 
jurisdictions. The proposal has no relation to a pplicy of overcoming 
the exploitation of the fnbuntain region. The reorgani^zation scheme of - 
geographer G. Etzel Pearcy would form a state^ o"f77^alachXc i muxe appr o- 
priately from sections of southern W^st Virginia, sbuthwepter^ Virginia, 
eastern Kentuckf, and southeastern Ohio; see the article by Lee Harris 
froji The Los Angeles Times rpt. as "A Plan to Reshape, Rename and Reduce 
U.S. '^States to 38," The Cotarier-Jovtrnal & Times (Louisville) , 2 September 
1973, p. E5. 

120 ^ 
Gordon K. Ebersole brought the idea of the Public Utility 

'Districts from the Northwest to the Appalachians; see his "Appalachia: 

Potential . ^ With a View," Mountain Life & Work ; 42 (Winter 1966), 

Pf5. ^10-12. Harry Caudill picked up the idea and gave it wide publicity; 

6ee his "A New Plan for a -Southern Mo'untain Authority," Appalachian Review , 

1 (Summer 1966), pp. 6-11. Ebersole and Caudill were key leaders in the 
Congress for Appalachian Development. An issue of The Appalachi'an South , 

2 (Spring and Summer 1967) is largely devoted to articles on CAD. On 
the history of CAD, see David Whisnant, "The Congress for Appalachian 

Development," Peoples' Appalachia , 3 (Spring 1973); pp. 16-22. 

* - « ..-^ 
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See Keith Dix, "The West Virginia Econoift/: Notes ^ for a ^, i 

Radical Base Study," Peoples' Appalachia , ' 1 (April-May 1970), pp. 3-7; - 

and Emil Malizia, "Economic Imperialism: _ An Interpretation of .Appalacjiian 

Underdevelopment," Appalachian Journal , 1 (Spring 1973), 13Q-137. 

122 ^ *^ 

Richard Simon, "The Development of bnderdevelo;^)ment in West ' 

.Virgini^," ^outline Of a dissertation in^progress dated 12 April 1973, 
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